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WITH THE SAINTS AT MASS 


HE Mass, like 
all the sacraments, has a threefold meaning. It recalls Christ’s death, 
signifies an increase of grace and virtue, and reminds the faithful of 
the final end of their sanctification, eternal life. St. Thomas has con- 
densed this sacramental theology in his antiphon O sacrum convivi- 
um: “O holy banquet, in which the memory of Christ’s passion is 
renewed, the soul is filled with grace, and there is given to us a pledge 
of future glory.” In the Mass the soul meets Christ, who is the same 
yesterday, today, and forevermore (Heb. 13:8).1 

By analogy the saints in the Canon of the Mass fulfill the same 
office as Christ, though in a subordinate way, as moral and not 
physical causes. They are commemorative, demonstrative and pro- 
phetic signs for the faithful. The example of their death for Christ 
comes to mind, teaching men that they must associate themselves 
with Christ’s death, the source of all sanctity. They spur the faithful 
on by their example and condemn all remissness in the heroic imita- 
tion of Christ. They image forth the heavenly liturgy, which is the 
completion of the service the Church renders to God each day.” 

In the saints the Church sees in miniature the reproduction of the 
mystery of Christ, which Jesus Himself explained to the disciples 
on Easter day in the breaking of the bread and in the revelation of 
His life’s secret: “Ought not Christ to have suffered all these things 
and so enter into His glory?” 


THE SAINTS RECALL CHRIST’S DEATH 
The saints at each Mass repeat the lesson that they are saints thanks 
to this Sacrifice. They drive home what the Church teaches us in the 
secret of the feast of St. Ignatius Loyola: “O Lord God, may the 
loving prayers of St. Ignatius accompany our oblations, so that these 
most holy mysteries which Thou hast ordained to be the fountain of 
all holiness may sanctify us likewise in truth.” 

* Summa III, q. 60, art. 3. 


? Theodor Schnitzler, Die Messe in der Betrachtung. Italian edition, Medita- 
zioni sulla S. Messa (Rome: Herder, 1956), pp. 94-96. 
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This general statement that the Eucharist is the source of all sanc- 
tity finds a specific expression with regard to martyrdom in the secret 
of Thursday in the third week of Lent: “O Lord, in honor of the 
precious death of Thy just we offer Thee that sacrifice from which 
all martyrdom has taken its source.” 

The death of Christ, which is re-presented by the sacrifice of the 
Mass, is the exemplary and efficient cause of all sainthood. Martyrs 
above all reproduce perfectly in their violent end the death of Christ. 

In the accounts of the passion of the early martyrs, the authors 
underline the particulars which repeat some gesture or word of the 
dying Savior, in the same way as St. Luke stresses the prayer of St. 
Stephen for the forgiveness of his assassins (Acts 7:60). St. Poly- 
carp was betrayed by friends.* The mother of Montanus was present 
at his martyrdom.* For the early Christians it was inconceivable that 
a Christian undergo his martyrdom without being fortified whenever 
possible with the blessed Eucharist. 

A passage from the Acts of the martyr Theodotus manifests this 
conviction. A certain magistrate, whom the biographer does not 
hesitate to qualify as the minister of the devil, knowing that only 
immaculate gifts could be offered to God, gave order that all bread 
and wine should be offered to idols. In this way he hoped to cut 
Christians off from the eucharistic Sacrifice. Theodotus took advan- 
tage of his position as tavern-keeper to offer the elements necessary 
for the Sacrifice to the faithful. The author compares the martyr’s 
shop to the ark, because his tavern was a refuge for the persecuted. 
His shop became a house of prayer, a hospice for strangers, and 
an altar for the priest to offer sacred gifts.® 

When the moment came to admit other classes of saints into the 
cult of the Church, these entered because they had conformed them- 
selves to Christ’s death by dying to themselves. Their sacrifice was 

*“It was really impossible for him to escape detection. Those who were 
ready to betray him were of his own household.” Even the language recalls 


Christ’s passion: “. . . the persecutors and horsemen set out, armed in their 
ey manner, hastening as against a robber.” Martyrdom of St. Polycarp, nn. 


‘ Passio sanctorum Montani, Lucii et Aliorum Mm. Africanorum, n. 16 
(Ed. Hurter Opus S. Patrum XIII, 1870), pp. 166—167. 

= Sancti Theodoti Ancyrani et Septem Virginum, n. 7 (Ed. Hurter), 
p. ; 
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thought substantially to equal martyrdom. In the Old Irish Church 
writers gave the name martyr to all the saints, differentiating the 
categories by different colors: red, white and violet. 

St. Thomas in explaining why it was expedient for Christ to die, 
makes it clear that the mystery of sanctity demands that we die to 
this world. In imitation of Christ, Job, St. Thomas says, would have 
preferred a violent death, that his body be reduced to ashes, rather 
than his gradual death. The love of eternal life destroys the energy 
of our exterior life. We are dead in a spiritual sense when the world 
rejects us, for the world casts off those dead to it, as the sea spews 
the dead and harbors only the living.® 


PRESENT CONFORMITY TO CHRIST 
The saints of the Canon, martyrs all, teach the faithful how to con- 
form their lives to Christ. The Greek liturgy explicitly points out 
the aspiration of the virgin martyrs to resemble Christ in His passion 
and death. “Thy lamb, O Jesus, calls out in a loud voice: It is Thou, 
my Spouse, that I desire ; in my search for Thee I struggle and crucify 
myself with Thee. I bury myself in Thy baptism and I suffer for 
Thee in order to live with Thee.” 7 

The injunction of the ordaining prelate to the ordinands to imitate 
what they handle counts for every Christian, obliged as he is to die 
with Christ. The saints are the host of witnesses held up in the heat 
of the combat for our encouragement. Commemorating them the 
Church says to all Christians, “Therefore, let us also, having such a 
cloud of witnesses over us, put away every encumbrance and sin 
entangling us, and run with patience to the fight set before us, look- 
ing towards . . . Jesus, who endured a cross, despising shame 
(Heb. 12:12). 

Thus many of the faithful learn this lesson which an octogenarian 
priest, broken in health, poor, neglected, rejected, once spoke to 
me: “All of this is nothing. I celebrate each day with joy and ask 
the Savior to let me suffer more and more and in the end allow me 
to die for Him as He died for me.” 

* St. Thomas, Opus. 59, art. 19. 


* Olivier Rousseau, Monachisme et Vie Religieuse (Chevetogne, 1957), 
pp. 44-45. 
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By his sacrifice on Calvary and on the altar, Christ has drawn all 
His saints mentioned in the Canon and all others to Himself. “And 
I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all things to myself” 
(John 12:32). 


ANTICIPATING THE FINAL COMING 
The commemoration of the saints anticipates the parousia of Christ, 
when He shall come with all His saints to judge mankind. As Christ 
commanded, the Church renews His sacrifice each day until He shall 
come again. One may understand the Mass as a rehearsal for Christ’s 
final coming. If it is a rehearsal, the circumstances and roles should 
be represented as clearly as possible. “The Lord will come,” the 
Church assures us, not only the first Sunday of Advent, but every 
day in the Mass, “and all His saints with Him” (third ant., Vespers). 

The saints belong with Christ for they are proof positive of His 
victory over the worid, sin and the devil. He has snatched them 
from Satan and brought them into the admirable kingdom of light. 
Though His triumph will be complete only when He comes in the 
flesh with His angels and saints, already the memory of the saints 
guarantees and pledges the final triumph. 

In different ways the Church tries to associate the saints with 
Christ’s advent in the Mass: not merely by Masses celebrated in 
honor of the saints on their feastdays, but by other delicate atten- 
tions. To honor Christ on great feastdays, she enjoins the adornment 
of the altar, which is Christ,* with reliquaries of the saints.® His 
honor, as king and redeemer, demands a retinue. Far from detracting 
from the attention due to Christ, the saints add to the splendor of 
His presence. 

St. Thérése de Lisieux took issue with a preacher who remarked 
that the Blessed Mother’s sanctity eclipses the saints’. “How can a 
mother eclipse the glory of her children?” remarked the Saint. 
Rather she puts them in the limelight. They are her jewels. Each 
mother echoes the great Roman matron Cornelia, “Haec sunt orna- 
menta mea.” 

In the same way Christ wants to appear among us resplendent in 


* Pont. Rom., Ordination of Deacon, 2nd Instruction. 
* Caer. Epis., 1, XII, 12. 
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His jewels, the saints. They are the trophies of His victory: like 
prisoners of war, marching in the triumph of a returning Roman 
conqueror to make his home-coming glorious. But with this differ- 
ence, that Christ’s trophies return with Him to share His glory. To 
be His slave is to reign (postcommunion, mass for peace). 

On the last day the saints will come with Christ to judge the world. 
“You shall sit on twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel,” 
Christ promised His apostles. St. Paul, in correcting the Christians 
of Corinth who brought their differences before pagan judges, ex- 
tends this promise of Christ to all the saints: “You know well that 
it is the saints who will pass judgment upon the world. We shall sit 
in judgment on angels” (1 Cor. 6:2-3). 

The saints are already at their work of judging in the Mass. They 
condemn our negligence in the fulfilment of our duties of state ; their 
ardent charity rebukes continually our coldness, especially in our 
assistance at Mass. They, from the vantage point of heaven, are 
assisting with us. At the very threshold of the Sacrifice we acknowl- 
edge their prerogative as judges in confessing our sins in the presence 
of all the saints. If they sanctified themselves through the Mass, why 
are we still so unworthy of Christ? 


PLEDGE OF OUR UNION 


Though the saints sit in judgment upon the faithful, they remain 
friends. The opening word of the Communicantes suggests the idea 
of friendship. 

The well-wishing that is at the core of friendship rests upon some 
sort of communication. What the faithful have in common with the 
saints is the communication of the Holy Spirit ; in one word, charity. 
God has called the saints and the faithful to the fellowship of His 
Son (1 Cor. 1:9).1° They are one with Christ through vision and 
perfect charity; the faithful are one with Christ in this Sacrifice of 
Unity by a degree of charity not yet perfect. As Christians are inti- 
mately united with each other in Christ, who as the Word is the 
greatest source of union, so they communicate with the saints in the 
same Christ.'* 

” Summa II-II, q. 23, art. 1. 


™ Summa II-Il, q. 24, art. 8. 
* Summa III, q. 2, art. 9. 
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St. Paul sets forth the authenticity of the communication of love 
which flows continually between the faithful and the saints: “So he 
came and his message was of peace for you who were far off, peace 
for those who were near; far off or near, united in the same Spirit. 
. . . You are no longer exiles, then, or aliens; the saints are your 
fellow-citizens, you belong to God’s household” (Eph. 2:17—18). 

The union of the saints with Christ and among themselves because 
of Christ furnishes the saints with the model of fraternal charity. 
The daily recurrence of the Mass is a perpetual reminder of this 
ideal. The faithful, by their very condition, fall short of the perfect 
union that should reign among them, but the saints have already 
arrived at the fulness of love. 

Evidently the saints do not come physically during the holy Sacri- 
fice, as the Savior becomes physically present through the mystery 
of transubstantiation. They assist from heaven in union with Christ 
who is present there in a different way from the manner in which He 
is on the altar. Through Christ they manifest towards the plebs 
sancta a three-fold relation: compassion for its miseries, solicitude 
for its needs, and a communication in its joy (cf. Luke 15:17; Mt. 
18:10). 

They feel compassion, not mere sympathy, for the faithful still 
struggling towards heaven, because they have passed through the 
same tribulations of the flesh. Inspired by perfect love, they rejoice 
with those who rejoice. Their love for God impels them to help their 
brethren still under probation by every service possible. 

St. Augustine observes beautifully: The souls of the just departed 
from this life are not separated from the Church, which is even at 
this moment the kingdom of Christ. If it were otherwise, no memory 
would be made of them at God’s altar in the communication of the 
Body of Christ. 

If charity makes saints here on earth sensitive to the needs of 
their brethren, their charity, now perfect, is more solicitous than 
ever; otherwise one would have to say that their charity has lost its 
first fervor and grown cold. Though they are sure that their personal 
happiness will never end and confident that the Body of the Church 
will be redeemed, they do not forget that compassion for men is the 
very flower of divine love. 


* City of God, Bk. 20, chap. 9, 2. 
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How can these noble members of Christ be without heart towards 
the other members still suffering, since they all belong to the same 
Body? “What shall I say of the martyrs? If their Lord was not 
ashamed to become our Head, much less will they blush to be our 
fellow members, for charity is rooted in them. Charity unites and 
joins what is separated without any discussion as to precedence.” 1+ 


PREFIGURING THE HEAVENLY LITURGY 
The commemoration of the saints reminds us of the liturgy that is 
ever taking place in heaven. There the saints are actively at work in 
the eternal cult. To this cult the faithful, who now find their consola- 
tion in the Mass, are destined. 

In the pages of the Letter to the Hebrews and the Apocalypse the 
pivotal figure of the heavenly cult comes before us as the Priest- 
Victim who once immolated Himself a sacrifice for men. There He 
fulfills the good office of priestly intercession by showing His wounds 
to the Father. He has taken His place before the altar which is 
erected before God’s throne, or, as the Canon puts it, “in conspectu 
majestatis tuae.” 

In this eschatological vision of the two Apostles, which is already 
partly realized, one distinguishes the final Ite Missa est. As a real 
sacrament, the Mass is a prognostic sign of what is to come in 
heaven. In the victory of the saints who already reign with Him, 
Christ has completed the work which the Father gave Him to do, 
yet His redemptive work is not over, for it is renewed daily to the 
end of time, when all the elect will participate in the celestial liturgy, 
whose structure is so magnificently outlined by St. John and St. Paul. 

What else is the Communicantes but a foretaste of that eternal 
worship which is to be ours? The two liturgies, ours here below and 
that of the saints in heaven, are not wholly independent of each 
other. Even now the relation between them is intimate. Christ en- 
-tered into the Holy of Holies offering Himself for us. At His entrance 
into heaven, the Father communicates with the sacrifice of Christ 
and as a necessary consequence men became fellow-guests and 
companions with God.’® The saints who washed their garments in 

* St. John Chrysostom, Hom. in S. Roman. Martyr, I (P.G. 50, c. 607). 


- De la Taille, The Mystery of Faith, Bk. I (Sheed & Ward, 1940), pp. 199- 
200. 
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the sacrificial blood of Christ share with Him the heavenly cult of 
the Father (Apoc. 22:14). 

The saints loved Christ and delivered themselves up for Him. Now 
they are a chosen priesthood exercising their prerogative of inter- 
cession for us in union with Christ. Sharing His priesthood and His 
kingship, they are clothed with albs and bear crowns on their heads. 
United with the living beings who chant an unending hymn to the 
Lamb that was slain, they sing, “Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God 
almighty, whose name is ‘He was and He is and He is coming’” 
(Apoc. 4:8). 

The very content of their song celebrates a mystery already ful- 
filled, and at the same time still in the process of fulfilment and one 
day to be perfect in us. As we break out with enthusiasm after the 
Gospel, Laus tibi, Christe, the saints break out in a new song, “Thou, 
Lord, art worthy to take up the book and break the seals that are 
on it. Thou wast slain in sacrifice ; out of every tribe, every language, 
every people, every nation thou hast ransomed us with thy blood and 
given us to God. Thou hast made us a royal race of priests, to serve 
God” (Apoc. 5:9-10). 

From these considerations, then, it would seem that the saints 
are at home in the Mass, just as they are at home in heaven. As 
Christ welcomed them at the hour of their death, “Come, blessed of 
my Father,” He invites them to come assist at the renewal of His 
sacrifice in union with His members who still fill up what is wanting 
to His sufferings in union with this same sacrifice. 

For to the Father, they and we are all one in Christ. “Who wins 
the victory? He shall have his share in this; I will be his God, and 
he shall be my son” (Apoc. 21:7). 

Vincent Vasey, S.M. 
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WORSHIP IN THE MESSIANIC AGE 


F THIS 
article were entitled “Worship in the Modern Age,” it would prob- 
ably attract more readers, for the term “messianic age” sounds like 
something from the past, long dead and buried. Who today realizes 
that the “messianic age” is our age, the age in which we Christians 
live since the moment of our baptism? For Christians to be “up to 
date” means to be aware of and to live up to the standards of the 
“messianic age.” 

In his sermon on the day of Pentecost St. Peter declared to the 
people of Jerusalem that the descent of the Holy Spirit upon the 
apostles marks the beginning of that New Era which the prophets 
of the Old Testament had announced: 

Men of Judea and all you who 
dwell in Jerusalem, let this be known to you, and give ear to my words. 
These men are not drunk as you suppose, for it is only the third hour 
of the day. But here is fulfilled what had been announced by the prophet 
Joel: “And it shall come to pass in the last days, says the Lord, that I 
will pour forth of my Spirit upon all flesh; and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy, and your young men shall see visions, and 
your old men shall dream dreams. And moreover, upon my servants 
and upon my handmaids in those days will I pour forth of my Spirit, and 
they shall prophesy. And I will show wonders in the heavens above and 
signs on the earth beneath, blood and fire and vapor of smoke. The sun 
shall be turned into darkness, and the moon into blood, before the day 
of the Lord comes, the great and manifest day. And it shall come to pass 
that whoever calls upon the name of the Lord shall be saved” (Acts 
2:14~22). 


St. Peter continues to explain that the signs and wonders of which 
the prophecy speaks are the miracles which God did through Jesus 
of Nazareth; that the Lord in whose name we are saved is no one 
else than this same Jesus whom the Jews had crucified but whom 
God has raised up and exalted to sit at His right hand, thus making 
Him both “Lord” and “Christ”; and that the Spirit who is now 
descending is sent by Him, and is the power through which the Risen 
Christ exercises His dominion as Lord over the New Israel. 

This declaration of St. Peter shows that the Christian community 
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is the realization of the ideal community which the prophets had 
promised would come into being in the “latter days.” 

It is only logical then to view the life of the Apostolic Church 
exactly in the light of these prophecies. One can rightly speak of a 
“vocabulary of the messianic age” which is used by the prophets to 
describe the spiritual and material status of the New Israel, and it is 
interesting to see how this vocabulary is applied by the New Testa- 
ment authors. 

In Acts 4:32 St. Luke describes the multitude of the believers as 
being all “of one heart,” a standard expression which occurs in Jer- 
emias (32:39) as well as in Ezechiel (11:19) as a solemn promise 
for the people of the New Covenant: “I shall give them one heart.” 
A little later (Acts 4:35) it is said of the first Christians that there 
was no one among them in want, which refers to Deuteronomy 15:4: 
“Since the Lord your God will bless you abundantly in the land he 
will give you to occupy as your heritage, there will be no one of you 
in want.” 

The people of the messianic age was first of all a people that “calls 
upon the name of the Lord” (cf. Joel 2:32; Sophonias 3:9), and it 
is in the field of worship that the idea of the messianic age exercised 
its greatest, practical influence. 

Prof. J. A. Jungmann, S.J., published in 1955 under the title Der 
Gottesdienst der Kirche a book which presents a masterful survey of 
the whole field of Christian worship, its basic concepts, its history, 
its structure, its “stage,” its sacramental rites, the divine office and 
the liturgical year.1 The author does not give merely a barren ac- 
count of facts, but leads the reader into the very life, the inner 
meaning, the principles and the spirit of liturgical worship, always 
with an eye on the present situation. It is therefore an excellent ini- 
tiation into the ideas which are behind the liturgical reforms of our 
days. 

In reading Fr. Jungmann’s book I had only one regret: that he 
does not seem to give enough prominence to the fact that Christian 
worship is worship in the messianic age. The pouring forth of the 
fulness of the Holy Spirit over all flesh is the decisive event which 
constitutes the messianic era, and it is the root out of which the 
liturgy grows. 


* Translated into English by The Rev. Clifford Howell, S.J., and published 
by The Liturgical Press: 258 pp.; cloth, $3.50. 
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According to St. Peter it is the Risen Christ, the “Lord,” who 
sends the Spirit, and therefore only in the Spirit are we able to say: 
“Jesus is the Lord” (1 Cor. 12:3). To pronounce this sentence 
“Jesus is the Lord” is not merely a profession of faith, but an act of 
worship, because every tongue which confesses that Jesus Christ 
is the Lord, does so “to the glory of God the Father” (Phil. 2:11). 
In this name every knee bends, in heaven and on earth (ibid. 2:10). 

Here we are at the core and center of Christian worship, and from 
here light is being shed into every corner of the vast field of the 
liturgy. Here is first of all the key to an understanding of the specific 
character of the “holy people of God” of the New Covenant, which 
is different from the pagan “crowds” as well as from the “chosen 
race” of the Old Testament. Its true characteristic is expressed most 
perfectly in the words of St. Paul: “And all things he the (Father) 
made subject under his (the Risen Christ’s) feet, and him he gave 
as head over all the Church, which indeed is his body, the fulness of 
him who fills all with all” (Eph. 1:15). 

The fulness of the Spirit of the messianic age establishes a new 
union in the Spirit through the Lord with the Father. With Christ 
as the high priest the whole Church has entered into the Holy of 
Holies. 

This new situation completely alters the character of the liturgy, 
which is henceforth arranged “as an assembly of the Christian 
people” (Jungmann, p. 4); and “even the holiest action of the 
Christian liturgy, the offering of the Sacrifice, is attributed in the 
Canon of the Mass to the people (sed et plebs tua sancta)” (p. 4). 
The Holy of Holies has been thrown open to all, so that it is no longer 
separated from the people and inaccessible to them, as was the case 
in pagan worship and also in the temple worship of the Old Testa- 
ment. “Christian architecture is conceived in terms of providing an 
interior space for the accommodation of the Christian people, the 
Church (ecclesia). It is from them that the building derives its name 
and is simply called ecclesia, church” (p. 4). 

If one adds to this the fact that the church-building is also called 
kyriake, the “Lord’s house” (p. 56), one realizes that our English 
word “church,” derived from it (like Kirche or Kirk), expresses the 
unity between the Lord and His people even better than the Latin 
ecclesia (and its derivatives, chiesa, église, iglesia), which only 
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means the congregation; while in “church,” the Lord and His people 
are united in the unity of one word. 

The fulness of the Spirit, poured forth in the messianic age over 
all flesh, sheds light also on the very essence of the public character 
of Christian worship. 

Not only has the wall which separated God and man been torn 
down, but the walls which divide the human family of nations 
have likewise lost their former significance. The Risen Christ to 
whom “all power is given in heaven and on earth” (Matth. 22:18) 
orders His apostles to “go into the whole world and preach the Gos- 
pel to every creature” (Mark 16:15), and He promises them that 
the Holy Spirit would come upon them and give them the power to 
be witnesses for the Lord “in Jerusalem and in all Judea and Sa- 
maria, and even to the very ends of the earth” (Acts 1:8). Here 
we see clearly that in the messianic age missionary activity is wor- 
ship, because it is the proclamation of the rule of the Risen Lord, 
in whose name every knee should bend, while at the same time 
worship itself has a missionary character, inviting all nations to 
render homage to the Lord of the universe. 

For this reason, too, the announcing of the word of God is done 
in and during the liturgical assembly: 

Therefore, if the whole church 
be assembled together and, while all are speaking with strange tongues, 
there should come in uninstructed persons or unbelievers, will they not 
say that you are mad? Whereas if, while all are prophesying, there 
should come in an unbeliever or uninstructed person, he is convicted by 
all. . . , the secrets of his heart are made manifest, and so, falling 
on his face he will worship God, declaring that God is truly among you 
(1 Cor. 14:23-24). 


Against this background one can easily understand why in the 
first missionary age of the Church “it was taken for granted that the 
language of the liturgy should be the language of the people, so long 
as it was itself a language of culture” (p. 15). 

“Your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, and your young 
men shall see visions, and your old men shall dream dreams. More- 
Over upon my servants and upon my handmaids will I pour forth my 
spirit in those days, and they shall prophesy” (Joel 2:28-29). 

The public character of worship in the messianic age transcends 
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the barriers of sex, of age, and of social distinction ; there is nobody 
whom the fulness of the Spirit will leave in a state of mere passivity. 
The 14th chapter of St. Paul’s letter to the Corinthians is a practical 
commentary to Joel’s prophecy. 

Father Jungmann shows in his book the various degrees of reali- 
zation, the ups and downs with which these principles of the Spirit 
met in the course of time. The most interesting chapter in this re- 
spect is certainly the masterful description of the history of the 
divine office (pp. 149-169). 

It is fascinating to follow the struggle between the “spirit” and 
“institution” reflected in the development of the divine office, and 
to become aware of the various influences which led to constant 
changes, especially the interpenetration of “monastic” and “paro- 
chial” tendencies. It is heartening, moreover, to read the summariz- 
ing remarks of the author: after having touched upon the influence 
which the liturgical movement of the twentieth century has exercised 
in this field, he says: “Thus the great chasm left by the one-sided 
development of an elaborate clerical liturgy in the Middle Ages is 
beginning at last to close” (p. 169). 

The memorable admonition of St. Paul, “Let all things be done 
unto edification” (1 Cor. 14:26), will lead us eventually to a form 
of divine office which, instead of separating priests and laity into 
two different camps, will serve the spiritual needs of both simul- 
taneously by giving more prominence to reading and instruction, 
without neglecting the other manifestation of messianic fulness 
which St. Paul describes in the Epistle to the Ephesians: “Be filled 
with the Spirit, speaking to one another in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs, singing and making melody in your hearts to the 
Lord, giving thanks always for all things in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ to God the Father” (Eph. 5:18—20). 

But such dreams will only then come to pass, if things are left 
to the supreme authority of the Church. Let us not forget that this 
also is a principle of worship in the messianic age: “Let all things 
be done properly and in order, for God is a God of peace and not of 
disorder” (1 Cor. 14: 40, 33). 

It is one of the outstanding qualities of Fr. Jungmann’s book that 
it combines a deep spirit of reverence with frankness and truthful- 
ness. That is one reason why we would like this book to serve our 
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seminarians, if not as a textbook (it has not been written for that 
purpose, and it would need some enlarging, especially in the field 
of bibliography) certainly as a companion-book which helps the 
student, under the guidance of an accomplished scholar who is at 
the same time a practical reformer, to focus on those facts and 
problems in the field of worship that are truly of vital importance 
for him as future “leitourgos” of his people. Father Jungmann’s 
book will make him understand the Church’s public worship as 
worship “in spirit and in truth” (John 4:24). 

Damasus Winzen, O.S.B. 


TIMELY FRACT 
WE’RE GONNA ROLL 


Y FIRST union meet- 
ing, in 1937, was a mass rally for packinghouse workers in a large 
third floor hall above a saloon on the southeast edge of the Chicago 
stockyards. Every folding chair was occupied. Old men had come, 
mostly Poles and Lithuanians who didn’t understand all the words 
from the speakers’ platform but who liked the sound of what was 
going on. There were many Negroes among the six hundred persons 
in the hall, most of them young, desperate, and ready to do any- 
thing. The women were few. Nearly all were family men trying to 
stretch a $21 pay check across seven days. 

It was not a cheerful audience. The workers listlessly applauded 
every strident blast against the “meat trust” and without vigor booed 
references to the bosses’ stooges who were around. They were all 
there on serious business, at the risk of their jobs, to find out what 
chance this union had of succeeding where earlier ones had failed. 
But each man tried to hide himself in the faceless comfort of the 
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crowd; numbers meant anonymity and security from the snooping 
eye of a company spy. 

Even after ninety minutes of class-conscious oratory, the mood of 
the meeting remained suppressed and spiritless. The change finally 
came after a husky young organizer strode to the rostrum. (I learned 
later that he was the key communist back of the yards.) He called 
upon the people to pick up the mimeographed song sheets on their 
chairs, and then, humming the tune of the Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public, he asked them to sing: 


When the union’s inspiration through the 
worker’s blood shall run, 

There can be no power greater anywhere 
beneath the sun, 

Yet what force on earth is weaker 
than the feeble strength of one? 

But the union makes us strong. 


After a wobbly first stanza, the chorus came out strong: 
Solidarity forever! 
Solidarity forever! 
Solidarity forever! 
For the union makes us strong. 


Next came a couple of popular songs with special words aimed 
against speed-up, low wages, and unjust firings. With each song, the 
volume grew louder and the voices richer. 

Fifteen minutes later the six hundred voices had turned to hushed 
thunder as everybody stood up to sing: 


We shall not, we shall not be moved, 
We shall not, we shall not be moved, 
Just like a tree planted by the water, 
We shall not be moved. 


After this spine-tingling stanza, the atmosphere of the meeting 
had changed radically. Men who had sat next to each other for two 
hours without exchanging a word were now talking to one another, 
trying to spread a little courage, to share their new-found solidarity. 
Each man in his way had taken a stand, acknowledging his member- 
ship in the union even though he had not yet signed a membership 
card. Earlier only the men on the platform had felt this way. 
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When finally the rally had come to an end, and the six hundred 
who had become one body had left, I looked at the long rows of 
empty wooden chairs, each of which had once carried a goldenrod 
song sheet. There wasn’t a song sheet now in the hall, not even on the 
floor. As each packinghouse worker had departed, he had carefully 
folded his song sheet inside a pocket to carry home as a “sacra- 
mental” of what had happened that evening. Ever since that day 
I’ve been convinced that the union would again have failed in 
unionizing the stockyards had it not been for the songs which helped 
those fearful men to dream and to risk their jobs for it. 

Since those fateful thirties, the singing in labor has steadily faded 
away. Calling upon union members today to sing would surprise 
them as much as asking them to vote for a wage cut. There are 
scattered exceptions, of course. In the South, especially in the bible 
belt where revival hymns are the people’s daily bread, songs still 
open union meetings. I once listened to textile workers from North 
Carolina chant this strike song (written by one of their fellow 
workingmen ) : 


I dreamed that I had died 

And gone to my reward: 

A job in heaven’s textile plant 

On a golden boulevard. 

The mill was made of marble, 

The machines were made out of gold 
And nobody ever got tired 

And nobody ever got old. 


On some great occasion, delegates to a labor convention may 
burst into melody. In 1952 after the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations had lost its great leader, Philip Murray, a bitter and 
closely-contested election was held to name his successor. When the 
loser, Alan Haywood, stepped to the microphone to congratulate 
the winner, Walter Reuther, he was choked with emotion, unable 
to speak. Seeing the disappointed and wrathful looks of his support- 
ers, Haywood turned to song — both to express himself and to heal 
the wounds inflicted by and against union brothers. And this is 
how for the first time in many years the CIO broke out in song. It 
was Roll The Union On: 
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We're gonna roll, 

We're gonna roll, 

We're gonna roll the union on; 

We're gonna roll, 

We're gonna roll, 

We’re gonna roll the union on. 

At the merger convention of the AFL-CIO in 1955, the delegates 
celebrated their new unity by singing God Bless America. And when 
the AFL-CIO’s Canadian counterparts also joined forces, the new 
president of the Canadian Congress of Labor, a French Canadian, 
led the convention in rousing choruses from Alouette. 

Scenes like these in the labor movement are today as rare as union 
leaders who support a right-to-work law. Group singing in the house 
of labor has become the exception as it has in the house of God. 

Only last year at a testimonial dinner for an important labor of- 
ficial, the piano player failed to persuade the union diners to join in 
a verse from We’re Gonna Roll the Union On. Only a handful of 
old-timers knew the words or the melody (based on an Old Ar- 
kansas spiritual). Then the pianist switched to Solidarity Forever 
and found a better reception. But the support was still feeble for 
such a large group. A quick check disclosed that nearly half the 
unionists were hearing labor’s most famous song for the first time! 

The decline of song in church and union has already had some 
recognizable effects. Most of the old-time union songs were based 
on revival hymns and spirituals. The men who wrote the songs 
loved their church hymns. They gave living witness to the truth of 
Dr. Eric Routley’s observation that “Hymns are the folk song of 
the Church militant. They are essentially the people’s music.” 

Nowadays the newer labor songs, few in number and seldom 
sung, are parodies of popular tunes borrowed from the juke box 
or barber shop. They suggest none of the Christian background so 
evident in early labor ballads and strike songs. 

Mistakenly, some union officials tried to recapture some of the 
early organizing spirit by hiring entertainers (like Danny Thomas), 
concert artists (like Marian Anderson), and even symphony orches- 
tras, to draw members more closely into the union. Some unions 
sponsored choral groups who sing before other organizations. Some 
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published albums of labor songs. But they were poor substitutes for 
group singing to generate enthusiasm and militancy within the union, 
as union leaders soon discovered. 

Haven’t we learned this truth too well in many of our churches? 
Sunday morning choir concerts and paid soloists for special events 
have never been able to achieve the glorious solidarity of a congre- 
gation joined together in sung prayer. The sad state of song in the 
American labor movement parallels in many revealing ways the 
condition of community worship in our churches. 

There is another lesson to learn from union members who don’t 
sing anymore. The passing of song is both symptom and, in part, 
cause of a pernicious anemia in the labor movement. Commonly 
called “business unionism,” it is better known as Dave Beck’s brand 
of trade unionism. Its identifying traits are: 

1) The retirement of “brother” as a form of address at union 
gatherings. 

2) The separation of membership from the control of the union 
so that the union is never “we” or “us” but “it” or “they.” (The 
union is the business agent, some second floor office, or the union 
hall — rarely “our union.” ) 

3) Participation in union affairs gives way to the point where 
union members are merely spectators at a union meeting. 

4) The union is regarded as a service station to provide hospital, 
unemployment, and pension benefits, to supply an annual wage in- 
crease, and to guarantee regular vacations and holidays. (As long 
as the union brings home the bacon for its members, no member is 
supposed to complain that the union is not democratically run or 
that he is snubbed in the formulation of union policy.) 

5) Attendance at union meetings is embarrassingly poor except 
where a member’s presence is made compulsory under penalty of 
fine or expulsion, or where at special times of the year contract ne- 
gotiations turn out big blocs of members. 

6) Union leaders are not interested in getting participation from 
the membership or in training and forming rank and file members 
to dedicate themselves to the affairs of the union. 

7) Negroes generally are not welcome in the union hall and are 
encouraged to stay away or to join a “Negro local.” 
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While these characteristics typify business unionism, they also 
might by analogy be said to describe aptly if somewhat awkwardly 
the parishes whose pews each day are lined with silent worshipers. 
(Merely substitute priest for union official, layman for union mem- 
ber, church for union, etc.) Viewed in this light, the problems faced 
by the liturgical reformer — even though radically different in their 
supernatural character — are not far removed from the social re- 
former. But there is little popular understanding of this point. In 
particular, those who pooh-pooh the importance of the liturgical 
movement have some lessons to learn from the fact that in less than 
two generations singing has all but vanished from union halls. 

The problem is even much broader. What we have not yet begun 
to realize is that unless there is a general revival of folk singing in 
America, congregational singing of the Mass will advance slowly. 
This is a hard saying. (I am not arguing for the return of singing to 
union halls. Nor do I underrate the impact of flourishing community 
worship upon the revival of folk singing.) 

But just as the Holy Spirit may have used the growth of democ- 
racy in the last two centuries to spur many Catholics to a fuller un- 
derstanding of the laity’s role in the Church, so the restoration of 
song to its rightful place in the praise of God may today be held in 
rein— to the devil’s delight — by the waning of folk songs in 
America. By folk singing I don’t mean college drinking songs or the 
night club variety sung by Burl Ives or Harry Belafonte. I mean 
the music hummed and sung by the people in their homes, at meet- 
ings and picnics, and during times of sorrow and joy. (In this respect 
many Protestants have a great treasure which we deny ourselves. ) 

Andrew Fletcher once observed that if a man could write the 
songs of a nation, he need not care who made the laws. America 
in 1958 is a nation without such songs. The liturgical and social 
action movements’ great opportunity is to fill this silent void with 
ringing hosannas in the vernacular of the 20th Century. In doing 
so we would not only testify to Fletcher’s insight into society but 
also, more importantly, realize the ideal longed for by Pope Pius 
XII: 

“T_et the full harmonious singing of our people rise to heaven like 
the bursting of a thunderous sea and let them testify by the melody 
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of their song to the unity of their hearts and minds, as becomes 


brothers and children of the same Father.” 
Ed Marciniak 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 
JOHN THE WITNESS 


N THE SYNOPTIC Gospels, 
John is frequently called “the Baptist” (Mt. 3:1; 11:11; Mk. 6:25; 
Lk. 7:20, etc.), or even, “the Baptizer” (Mk. 1:4; 6:14, 24). On 
the view of the first three evangelists, the mission of this last repre- 
sentative of Old Testament prophetism, whom they represent as 
the returning Elias (Mt. 3:4; Lk. 1:17; Mt. 17:11), derives its 
meaning from the baptismal rite which goes by his name, “the 
baptism of John” (Mt. 21:25). For Matthew, Mark and Luke, the 
Baptist’s career reaches its culmination in the baptism of Jesus. 

In sharp contrast with this characterization stands the picture 
painted in the fourth Gospel. Here he is simply “John,” and his 
primary function is that of a witness. In fact, in this Gospel, where 
the tragic struggle between Jesus and “the Jews,” the religious lead- 
ers of Israel, is portrayed as a courtroom drama, John is the first 
to be called to the witness-stand. “Now this was the testimony of 
John .. .” (Jn. 1:19). 

Moreover, in the fourth Gospel, John never dies. Nowhere is his 
death, recorded with great detail by the synoptics, even mentioned. 
This too is part of John’s role as testifier. His voice is like the voice 
of Abel: “though dead, he continues to speak” (Heb. 11:4). 

In the opinion of John the evangelist, all else in John’s career 
yields in importance to his principal vocation, “to give testimony 
to the light” (Jn. 1:7). Even John’s practice of baptism finds its 
main purpose in this vocation. “I have come baptizing with water, 
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in order that he might be made known in Israel” (Jn. 1:31). Every 
other event in John’s life is subordinated to his act of testifying to 
Christ, even the baptism of Jesus, which is passed over in silence 
by this evangelist. 

Only the theophany, or manifestation of the divine Presence, 
which occurred on this latter occasion is mentioned, because it was 
through it that John learned the identity of Him to whom he was 
giving testimony. “I of course did not know him. But he who sent 
me to baptize with water said to me, ‘He on whom you see the Spirit 
descend and rest is the one who baptizes with a Holy Spirit.’ And I 
have seen, and I have continued to testify that he is the Son of God” 
(Jn. 1:33-34). 

The evangelist’s determination to highlight John’s office as witness 
to Christ is most clearly revealed perhaps by the way in which he 
twice interrupts the poetical movement of his sublime hymn in honor 
of the Word become man in order to refer to it: 

“There was a man, sent from God, by the name of John. This man 
came for the purpose of testifying, in order to testify about the light, 
that all might find faith in him. It was not he who was the light, 
but (he came) in order to testify about the light” (Jn. 1:6—8). “John 
testifies about him, and he has publicly proclaimed, ‘This is he about 
whom I said, The one coming after me has actually preceded me, 
since he existed prior to me’” (Jn. 1:15). 


THE NATURE OF JOHN’S TESTIMONY 


Given the superlative importance which the fourth Gospel sets by 
this role of John as a witness, it becomes necessary to discover the 
precise form which this testimony takes. 

We need not look far in the Gospel record. The evangelist places 
it on the second day of the series of events he describes. The testi- 
mony is given to those chosen disciples of John’s who are to be 
called to follow Jesus. “Here is the lamb of God! He who will take 
away the world’s sin” (Jn. 1:29, 36). 

Since this testimony of John to Jesus Christ is basic to the concep- 
tion of salvation found in the fourth Gospel, it merits closer inspec- 
tion. 

This presentation of Christ as “the Lamb of God,” though ulti- 
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mately deriving from the Old Testament, is a highly original one. As 
we shall see, it is a synthesis of two Old Testament figures, both of 
which are eventually found employed by the primitive Christian 
community in their descriptions of the redemptive activity of Jesus 
Christ: that of the paschal lamb, and that of the suffering servant of 
Yahweh. John’s originality consists in linking them both together, 
and thus enabling the evangelist to draw attention to the principal 
characteristics of the glorified Christ. 

John calls Jesus “the Lamb of God.” He is the Lamb who belongs 
to God in a special way, upon whom God has a special claim. 

This title indicates, in this context where mention is made of the 
sins of humanity, that it is by the sacrifice of His Lamb that the 
Father wills to remit sin. The phrase, “the world’s sin,” considers all 
the sin of men collectively, and perhaps suggests the sinful state in 
which mankind finds itself as a result of Adam’s sin and the actual 
transgressions of men which are its consequence. 

In the Apocalypse, the exalted Christ is habitually designated as 
“the Lamb who was slain” (Apoc. 5:6, 12; 13:8). It is “through 
the blood of the Lamb” that the martyrs have won the victory over 
the dragon (Apoc. 12:11), because they “have washed their gar- 
ments and made them radiant in the blood of the Lamb” (Apoc. 
7:14). The eternal espousals celebrated in heaven between Christ 
and the glorified Church are described as the marriage of the Lamb 
with His resplendent bride (Apoc. 19:6-9). 

If the central message of this great Revelation contained in the 
last book of the Bible is that “Christ lives as triumphant Master of 
human history,” the conception may be traced back, according to 
the fourth evangelist, to the testimony of John, with its twofold 


imagery. 
CHRIST AS THE NEW PASCHAL LAMB 


In Israel’s annual commemoration of the Exodus, the feast of the 
passover, the paschal lamb held always a place of privilege (Ex. 
12:44-49; 13:3-10). It was the center of a ritual recalling how 
God’s people had finally been delivered from Pharaoh’s power by 
the destroyer-angel who struck down Egypt’s first-born but spared 
the first-born of Israel because of the blood sprinkled upon the 
Hebrews’ door posts (Ex. 12:21-—27). 
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We must remember that Egypt became, for the prophets of a 
later age, a symbol of Israel’s state of sinfulness from which she had 
been delivered by God (Dt. 17:16; Os. 8:13; Ez. 23:3). Ac- 
cordingly, this yearly sacrifice of the paschal lamb, commemorative 
of Israel’s liberation from Egypt, “the house of bondage” (Ex. 20:2; 
Dt. 5:6), was actually a commemoration of her deliverance from 
sin. 

This typology, John tells us in effect, is, because of the coming of 
Jesus Christ, about to receive its fulfilment. He whose condemna- 
tion to death, according to John the evangelist (Jn. 19:14), occurs 
at the hour when the paschal lambs were being sacrificed in the 
temple enclosure, is the real paschal Lamb, whose redemptive death 
and resurrection will inaugurate the Christian paschal mystery. 


THE SUFFERING SERVANT OF YAHWEH 


The second Old Testament figure which John juxtaposes to that of 
the passover symbolism is the suffering servant of Yahweh, described 
by Deutero-Isaias in four magnificent hymns. This typology ex- 
presses, even more explicitly than that of the paschal lamb, the 
effects of Christ’s salvific activity in taking away humanity’s sinful 
state. 

The fourth and most beautiful of these servant songs (Is. 52:13- 
53:12) compares the suffering servant with a lamb “led to the 
slaughter” (Is. 53:7). It also compares him with a leper, “one from 
whom men veil their faces” (Is. 53:3), because He bears “the 
world’s sin.” “It was our pains he bore, our sorrows that he carried 
. . .« he was wounded for our transgressions, he was crushed for our 
iniquities” (Is. 53:3-4). 

Yet the servant only bears the sins of men in order to take them 
away, and to this end he lays down His life as an atoning sacrifice. 
“Yahweh saw fit to crush him by suffering. If he offers his life as an 
atoning sacrifice, he shall see prosperity . . .” (Is. 53:10). 

Thus the servant is at once like a leper and a lamb. This latter, it 
will be recalled, was prescribed in Lev. 14:10 ff. as the atoning 
sacrifice to be offered by a leper who is cured of his disease. The 
servant who appears to be a leper as he assumes the sins and sinful- 
ness of mankind is also the atoning lamb, efficacious symbol of 
man’s cleansing from the leprosy of sin. 
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This two-fold lamb-typology which John has borrowed from the 
Old Testament, he has recreated in giving testimony to Christ. This 
testimony in turn will be found to preside over John the evangelist’s 
version of the Good News, particularly over his passion account. 


JOHN’S LAST TESTIMONY TO JESUS 


The next appearance of John in the fourth gospel is his last. The 
occasion is provided by the complaints of John’s followers about 
the popularity of Jesus and His disciples, who, it is reported, practice 
baptism like John and are winning more adherents than John him- 
self. “Rabbi, listen! The man who was with you beyond the Jordan, 
to whom you testified, is baptizing, and everyone is flocking to 
him!” (Jn. 3:26). 

John’s reply is remarkable for its insight into the plan of divine 
providence, and it reveals the depths of John’s humility. John does 
not mean merely that God alone can bestow success on human en- 
deavor. He explains, rather, that his own lack of success is due to 
God’s will to make Jesus’ mission prosper. “A man cannot get any- 
thing, unless it is granted to him by heaven.” 

This principle has governed John’s conception of his own voca- 
tion from the very beginning. “You yourselves can testify in my 
favor that I have stated, ‘I am not the Messias, but have been sent 
as his forerunner.’ ” 


THE MESSIANIC NUPTIALS 


John now goes on to explain his attitude by means of an allegory, 
which in this Gospel appears to be almost a reminiscence of Cana. 
The joyful nature of the messianic times is portrayed through the 
figure of a wedding feast. The bridegroom, hero of the hour, occu- 
pies the center of the stage, just as he does in the processional hymn 
found in the Canticle of Canticles (3:6—11). 

Christ is clearly the bridegroom ; but we are given no clues as to 
the identity of the bride. The Church has not yet made her appear- 
ance. 

“It is the man with the bride who is bridegroom. The bridegroom’s 
friend, the man who stands listening to him, is overjoyed at the sound 
of the bridegroom’s voice. And so, this joy which is mine is full to 
overflowing! It is for him to go on growing, for me to become less 
and less” (Jn. 3:29-—30). 
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It is the joyfulness of John’s self-effacement which is so striking 
in this scene. He is not simply resigned to see Jesus take over the 
place of honor amongst his countrymen which he has until now been 
occupying. He is filled with happiness to salute God’s plan of salva- 
tion in the person of Christ. 

He compares himself with what might be called the “best man” at 
an oriental wedding. After doing his duty for his friend by selecting 
the bride, he is transported with joy at hearing the bridegroom’s 
delighted exclamations as he looks upon the face of his bride for 
the first time. His duty done, John, like the discreet “friend of the 
bridegroom,” may now disappear ; for such is the will of God. 

This last testimony of John, like his initial witness to Jesus Christ, 
reveals Him as savior. On the first occasion, John pointed Him out 
as “the Lamb of God” through whose sacrifice the sins of all men 
would be wiped away. In his final message, John points to Jesus 
as the messianic Bridegroom and hints, at least, at His redemptive 
marriage with the future Church, which will appear later in the 
Johannine literary cycle as “descending from God out of heaven, a 
bride adorned for her husband” (Apoc. 21:3). 


A SONG IN PRAISE OF TESTIMONY 
The episode closes with what we may call a poem celebrating the 
heavenly testimony which the risen Christ through the Spirit com- 
municates within Christian hearts. Whether it is to be regarded as 
spoken by John the witness, or as added by John the evangelist, is 
difficult to say. 


He who comes from above 

remains above all mankind: 

he who springs from earth belongs to earth, 
and speaks from earthly experience. 

He who comes from heaven testifies 

to what he has seen and heard; 

yet no one accepts his testimony. 


The man who once accepts his testimony 
has certified that God is trustworthy, 
since he whom God has sent 

speaks God’s own message, 

nor does he give the Spirit in measured portions. 
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The Father loves the Son, 
and has left everything in his hands. 

The man maintaining faith in the Son 

possesses eternal life: 

the man refusing to put faith in the Son 

will not see life. 

Indeed, God’s anger hangs over him continually. 


The poem consists of three movements. The first strophe contains 
undoubted reminiscences of Jesus’ dialogue with Nicodemus, who 
is probably referred to by the phrase “he who springs from earth.” 
In connection with that encounter, the evangelist had presented 
Jesus’ testimony “to what he had seen and heard” (Jn. 3:12-17), 
the Father’s eternal plan to save men through the gift of His Son to 
the world. 

The second thought-sequence is applicable to the Christian, who 
through baptism “once accepts his testimony” and who, by his bap- 
tismal profession of faith “has certified that God is trustworthy.” 
He has received the Good News of Christ as “God’s own message” ; 
he has experienced the prodigal outpouring of the Spirit through 
the mediation of the risen Christ. 

However, it may well be that John the Baptist is meant. His 
acceptance of Christ’s testimony has been presented by the evan- 
gelist in his act of witnessing to Jesus, “He is the Son of God” (Jn. 
1:34). Repeatedly, John “has certified that God is trustworthy” by 
testifying that Jesus “speaks God’s own message” and that He “gives 
the Spirit”: “The one coming after me has actually preceded me, 
since he existed prior to me” ; “He is the one baptizing with a Holy 
Spirit” ; “a man cannot get anything, unless it is granted to him by 
heaven.” John’s whole mission has been devoted to preparing men 
for God’s gift of Himself in His Son, with whom He will give the 
Holy Spirit. 

In the final section, the redemption is again expressed in terms of 
divine love (cf. Jn. 3:16). This time, the accent is upon the Father’s 
love of the Son, manifested by His entrusting the carrying out of 
the divine plan of salvation “to his hands.” Once against the evange- 
list presents Christian redemption as a judgment. In the dialogue 
between God and man, to say “yes” to Christ’s testimony through 
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Christian faith assures the possession, even here below, of “eternal 
life.” To say “no” to Him is to bring down upon oneself God’s 
wrath. 






David Michael Stanley, S.J. 




























THE REVISED STANDARD 


VERSION 53 
HERE is probably no easier or more attractive 


way for a Catholic biblical student to begin reaping the fruits of 
Protestant scholarship than by using the Revised Standard Version 
of the Bible (— RSV). The New Testament of this version was 
published in 1946, the Protestant Old Testament in 1952. Now, 
with the appearance of the Apocrypha,’ RSV includes all the books 
of the official Catholic Bible, the Latin Vulgate. The complete RSV 
is obtainable in a single, beautifully printed volume bound in buck- | 
ram.” 

It may be well first to recall an exception the Church has made to 
her general prohibition, in canon 1399, 1, of editions and transla- 
tions of the Bible published by non-Catholics. According to canon 
1400 the use of these books, provided they are faithfully and com- 
pletely reproduced and do not attack dogmas of the Catholic faith in 
their introductions or notes, “is permitted only to those who are in 

* The Apocrypha: Revised Standard Version of the Old Testament. Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, New York, 1957. Pp. vi-250. Buckram, $2.50. The title 
Apocrypha, as used here of the books of the ancient Greek Septuagint Version 
which do not form part of the Hebrew Bible, goes back, surprisingly enough, 
to St. Jerome, who in his zeal for the original Hebrew denied their canonicity. 
Actually, three of these fifteen books do not belong to the Catholic canon 
and are only printed as an appendix to the Latin Vulgate to save them from 
extinction. Early Protestant Bibles generally included the entire collection 
as an appendix to their translation of the Hebrew Old Testament. But in 
time these disputed books were eliminated altogether from most Protestant 


editions of the Bible. 
* The Holy Bible and the Apocrypha: Revised Standard Version. $8.50. 
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any way, quovis modo, engaged in theological or biblical studies.” 
These broad terms, while of course including seminarians who are 
taking theology or Scripture courses, and all priests, no less certainly 
apply to lay students of theology (religion) or the Bible, whether 
their study is done in a college course or in a parish discussion group 
or privately. 

Even when compared with the many other English translations 
now available of the Bible or the New Testament or individual 
books, RSV stands out as a remarkable and extremely useful piece 
of work: as an up-to-date translation of the whole Bible from the 
original Hebrew and Greek; for its clear and readable modern 
English and its exceptional fidelity to the original; as a version that 
has maintained a style and tone in complete harmony with the 
dignity and sacred character of the Scriptures ; in view of the impres- 
sive number of eminent scholars who collaborated in its preparation ; 
and not least because, as its title indicates, it is a revision of the 
distinguished Bibles that preceded it. It is, in fact, the latest stage in 
a four-century Protestant tradition of basing the English translation 
of the Bible directly on the Hebrew and Greek originals rather than 
on one of the ancient versions. 

The name Revised Standard Version points to the American 
Standard Version of 1901 as the immediate basis of this new work. 
The American Standard was, in turn, a revision of the Authorized or 
King James Version of 1611. Though an independent translation, 
the King James was influenced by nearly all of its sixteenth century 
predecessors (even the Rheims New Testament). But it owed most 
to Tyndale’s translation of the New Testament and part of the Old, 
which was the first English version made independently of the 
Vulgate. 

The decision to prepare the present revision was not due only to 
the changes that have taken place in English usage, changes that 
have, in many instances, made the earlier wording either archaic or 
obsolete, misleading or unintelligible. A more important considera- 
tion was the tremendous progress in biblical studies during the past 
century and a half—especially in establishing the critical text of 
the Hebrew and Greek originals from manuscript evidence and 
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through comparison with the ancient versions, and in understand- 
ing the original languages themselves. 

Judged in its entirety, RSV is probably more accurate than any 
previous English version. And while it lacks the explanatory notes 
that are required in Catholic vernacular versions (canon 1391), its 
brief textual notations are extremely valuable. The mere replace- 
ment of an original pronoun by the corresponding noun for the 
sake of clarity (e.g. “the ungodly” for “those” in Wis. 11:10, or 
“God” for “he” in 1 Cor. 15:27) is mentioned in the notes. Where 
a word or phrase allows of an alternate translation, this too is indi- 
cated. Important manuscript variants are noted; also conjectural 
emendations of the text. Departures from the original in favor of one 
or more of the ancient versions as well as adherence to the original 
despite significant variation in these versions are clearly indicated. 

RSV, in fact, shows far greater readiness than any previous non- 
Catholic English Bible to accept the testimony of the ancient versions 
in preference to the Hebrew Masoretic text. This is due in part to the 
textual evidence of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Their discovery has greatly 
enhanced the reputation of the Greek Septuagint Version as an inde- 
pendent witness ‘to the original text of the Old Testament. 

Save in the case of proper names, the notes never transcribe the 
reading of the original or version but give an English translation. 
This is more helpful to the general reader than the critical notes in 
the Confraternity Version of the Old Testament. In addition, RSV 
has an excellent set of cross references to parallel passages, unen- 
cumbered by the numerous allusions found in previous Protestant 
Bibles. 

There is remarkable consistency in rendering identical terms and 
parallel wording. A particularly happy instance of this is the use of 
“steadfast love” for the divine attribute hesed, translated “loving- 
kindness” in the American Standard Version and rendered by a va- 
riety of equivalents (mercy, kindness, favor, etc.) in other versions. 
Needless to say, poetic books and passages are printed as poetry, in 
strophic stanzas and in double or triple line-balance. 

Many will undoubtedly wish that the Epistles of St. Paul were 
more meaningful in RSV or that the whole translation was more 
radically modern. And some will maintain that other recent versions 
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are at times closer to the original. But a translation can be excellent, 
even indispensable, without being perfect and in every way ideal. 
As the editors have pointed out, “The Revised Standard Version is 
not a new translation in the language of today. It is not a paraphrase 
which aims at striking idioms. It is a revision which seeks to preserve 
all that is best in the English Bible as it has been known and used 
through the years.” This conservative approach, prompted by reli- 
gious as well as literary considerations, was safeguarded by requiring 
that all changes be agreed upon by a two-thirds vote of the revisory 
Committee. 

Certainly for Catholic students of the Bible who are unable to 
make use of the original texts, RSV can make a unique contribution 
in bringing them closer to the inspired word of God than any other 
complete English Bible now available. And for the study of the 
original texts themselves, especially the Greek New Testament, it 
will prove an invaluable companion volume. 

Benedict R. Avery, O.S.B. 


THE STONYHURST MANUALS 


HE NEW 
Stonyhurst Scripture Manuals! are written to give students and 
teachers a handy and reliable verse-by-verse commentary on the 
New Testament books. They are not meant to replace larger and 
more scientific studies, indispensable for the professional, which 
may discourage the reader unaccustomed to and untrained in rig- 
orous biblical research. 
Father Martindale’s long experience in theological writing has 
given him the knack of maintaining a nice balance between scholarly 
* The Gospel according to St. Matthew. The Gospel according to St. Luke. 
The Gospel according to St. John. By Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J. The New- 


man Press, Westminster, Md. 1957. Pp. xxvii-224; xxviii-203; xxiv—175. 
Cloth, $3.00 each. 
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erudition and pleasing presentation. To this experience he has 
added consultation with professional scholars who could advise him 
on some of the more complicated problems of the New Testament. 

The student will learn from these texts that the Gospels belong to 
a special category of literature. They are not biographies in the 
modern sense of that word but vibrant proclamations of a living and 
ever-relevant message of salvation achieved by Jesus of Nazareth. 

Indeed, the events of His life belong to first century history and 
for this reason they can and should be reached by historical method. 
But He is also a transcendent Person, in a certain sense beyond his- 
tory, and so can be adequately apprehended only by faith in a reve- 
lation whose basis is the life, passion, death and resurrection of 
Christ. 

As Fr. Martindale says: “While the Evangelists write true history, 
that is, what they write is true to the facts, they are not writing a bi- 
ography; they are handing down a ‘message.’ So they select their 
material to suit the end they had in view.” 

The synoptic problem inevitably arises. In his handling of the 
problem, Fr. Martindale satisfies the data of early Christian tradi- 
tion, viz., the priority of Aramaic Matthew and his influence on the 
other two Gospels, along with the pronounced Petrine influence on 
Mark. 

A good number of Catholic scholars will not share the author’s 
reluctance in conceding priority to Mark over our present Greek 
Matthew. It seems very difficult to avoid a literary dependence of 
our Greek Matthew on Mark even though it is quite plausible that 
Mark used as one of his written sources the lost Aramaic Gospel 
of Matthew or a primitive translation of this text. However, the 
finer points of synoptic source-criticism still remain to be worked 
out, but not in this kind of a commentary. 

Father Martindale calls attention to the schematic arrangement 
of Matthew’s Gospel, his fondness for numerical groups and his 
indifference to chronological order. Underlying the message is a 
deeply felt conviction of the continuity between the old and new 
dispensations between which there is a dynamic relation of prepara- 
tion and fulfilment. 

In the volume devoted to Luke’s Gospel the author utilizes the 
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new Qumran material when describing the sect of the Essenes. He 
follows closely Graystone’s well-known study which draws a sharp 
contrast, in doctrine and piety, between primitive Christianity and 
the sectaries of Qumran. Although studies of this kind serve the 
apologetic purpose of counteracting the exaggerations of some writ- 
ers on the Scrolls, a more positive, comparative approach has since 
been worked out by Frs. Braun, Schmitt, Brown, and Roland Mur- 
phy, to name only a few. 

The treatment of Luke’s Gospel offers good information on date 
and authorship, sources, and the special qualities of Luke as an 
historian. His great delicacy of feeling, psychological insight, and 
profound sympathy with suffering are noted in the Introduction and 
throughout the commentary. 

With the Gospel of John we meet a literary form unlike that of 
the synoptics but solidly based on the words and deeds of Christ’s 
earthly life. In fact, no other evangelist is as precise in his reporting 
of chronological and topographical details, and the Palestinian back- 
ground of this unique Gospel is now firmly established. Fr. Martin- 
dale might have noted, for example, that the Lithostrotos (the great 
stone pavement) of John 19:13 has been located and brilliantly ex- 
cavated by the Dominican archaeologist, L. H. Vincent, in conjunc- 
tion with the religious of Sion and the Franciscans of the Convent 
of the Flagellation. This is but one of several modern discoveries 
which increase our confidence in the topographical allusions of John. 
An epilogue is appended to the commentary, summarizing the the- 
ology of John. 

At the end of each volume a series of questions and assignments 
forces the student to review and assimilate much of what he has 
learned from these manuals which, it is to be hoped, will put many 
students into contact with the Word which is Life. 

Frederick L. Moriarty, S.J. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


ON TO ee = 
HE nineteenth North American 


Liturgical Week, scheduled for Cincinnati, August 18 to 21, has been 
carefully planned to offer matter of interest to all attending, irrespective 
or whether they be novices or veterans in the liturgical apostolate. The 
major talks are limited to the forenoon, while the two-hour afternoon 
meetings are being divided into: (1) general sessions, treating of basic 
concepts on a more elementary level, and consisting of brief lectures fol- 
lowed by question periods; (2) twelve study groups on home and 
family, parish problems, social action, music, art, religious communi- 
ties, spiritual formation, elementary and secondary schools, colleges, 
seminarians, teen-agers; and (3) eight more specialized workshops, 
limited to twenty participants with competence and experience in par- 
ticular fields such as family life, schools, religious life, seminaries, the 
social apostolate, liturgical publications, music and art. 

After the demonstration of holy Mass, with commentary by Msgr. 
Martin B. Hellriegel, which has become a cherished tradition in recent 
years, the Week will officially open with a pontifical low Mass by His 
Excellency, the Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, archbishop of Cincinnati and 
patron of the meeting, in the late afternoon of Monday, August 18. 
Every morning there will be a dialogue Mass in the recently renovated 
St. Peter’s Cathedral; another community Mass, climaxing in a solemn 
pontifical Mass on Thursday, will be celebrated every evening at 5:15. 

The main addresses in the forenoon will be given on successive days 
by the Rev. Benedict Ehmann, pastor of St. Mary of the Lake Church, 
Watkins Glen, N.Y., on “The Background and Basis of the Liturgical 
Year”; by the Rev. Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., editor of WorRsHIP, on 
“The Liturgical Year in Action”; and by the Very Rev. Damasus Winzen, 
O.S.B., prior of Mount Savior Monastery, Elmira, N.Y., on “The Litur- 
gical Year in Fruition.” Each talk will be followed by a discussion. Na- 
tionally known leaders in the liturgical movement are being appointed 
to appear on the stage with the speakers, to help with answering ques- 
tions from the floor and with directing the discussions into the most use- 
ful areas of application. 

The evening sessions (Monday through Wednesday) will feature 
dramatic presentations. The first will be a pageant on the Church year, 

by students of Our Lady of Cincinnati College. Archbishop Alter will 
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address the delegates and visitors at this meeting. On Tuesday evening, 
Msgr. Helliriegel will use visual aids and will enlist audience participation 
in giving an explanation of the paschal mystery as the center of the 
Church year. On Wednesday, the Rev. Alfred Longley will direct a 
demonstration of liturgical year celebrations in church, school and home. 

The Cincinnati committee has arranged for a week-long exhibition 
of liturgical arts and crafts by artists, architects and designers, and of 
all available liturgical publications and visual aids. On Wednesday after- 
noon transportation will be provided for a visit to a special exhibit, “God 
and Man in Art,” at the Cincinnati Art Museum. 

A landmark in the history of the Weeks will be the biblical-liturgical 
meeting on Monday and Tuesday, arranged by the Liturgical Confer- 
ence with the cooperation of members of the Catholic Biblical Associa- 
tion of America, to develop closer collaboration and understanding 
between these allied fields. Developing the general theme of “Biblical 
Readings in the Liturgy,” papers will be read by Rev. Carroll Stuhlmuel- 
ler, C.P., on “The Use of Liturgical Readings in Old Testament Worship”; 
by Rev. John L. McKenzie, S.J., on “Language of Old Testament Scrip- 
ture and Worship”; By Rev. David Michael Stanley, S.J., on “Liturgical 
Influences on the Formation of the Four Gospels”; by Rev. John Miller, 
C.S.C., on “The Formation of the Cycles of Epistles and Gospels”; by 
Rev. Thomas Barrosse, C.S.C., on “The Senses of Scripture and Liturgi- 
cal Pericopes”; by Rev. Thomas Lechner, C.PP.S., on “The Ascetical 
Value of Biblical Readings in a Liturgical Context;” and by Rev. Gerald 
Ellard, S.J., on “Proposals for Longer Cycles of Biblical Readings in the 
Reformed Missal.” The talks and discussions will be on a scholarly 
plane, and not open to the general public; teachers and other qualified 
persons in either field interested in attending should address inquiries to 
the Rt. Rev. Robert Sherry, Chairman, Cincinnati Liturgical Week Com- 
mittee, 426 East Fifth St., Cincinnati 2. 

Inquiries about housing accommodations should be addressed: (1) 
for priests, to Rev. Robert Hagedorn, Mt. St. Mary Seminary, 5440 
Moeller Ave., Cincinnati 12; (2) for seminarians and Brothers, to Rev. 
John M. Jacquemin, St. Gregory Seminary, 6616 Beechmont Ave., Cin- 
cinnati 30; and (3) for sisters and laity, to Housing Committee, North 
American Liturgical Week, 714 Union Central Bldg., Cincinnati 2. 

Local interest in the Week has been stimulated by systematic prepara- 
tions and news stories on diocesan and parish levels to such a degree that 
an attendance of over 20,000 is expected! Given the central location of 
Cincinnati, the importance of the theme of “Re-living the Life of Christ 
through the Church Year” and the variety of manner in which it is being 
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developed by the program, a record national attendance can likewise be 


confidently hoped for. 
G.L.D. 


REGIONAL MEETING OF 
LITURGY rere 


OR MANY years now the The- 
ological Society of America has held regional meetings; this has also 
been true of the Biblical Society. The usefulness of such regional meet- 
ings can be readily appreciated, for they afford professors of theology 
and Scripture an opportunity to come together, share their experiences, 
catch up on current trends, dig deeper into the great mysteries of rev- 
elation and thus bring back home with them a revitalized grasp of their 
subject and a fresh approach to their teaching. 

This has also been a long-felt need for professors of liturgy in our 
seminaries, particularly since the liturgy course is anything but a well- 
defined and accepted thing. Many priests are assigned to teach this mat- 
ter without having had any previous training and know not where to 
turn for help and, failing to get it, settle down to handing on the rubrical 
niceties of Wapelhorst et al. But with all the research and writing of the 
past decades new insights have been gained into the theological import 
and significance of the Church’s liturgical life for the pastoral care of 
souls. And Mediator Dei has brought this development to a glorious 
climax which clamors urgently for a serious hearing. 

Hence, some of us here in Washington conceived the idea of holding 
a meeting for the liturgy professors of the seminaries in our area. This 
try-out was to be primarily a social get-together, since few of us knew 
one another. The first step, we thought, is always to get acquainted, then 
there is a possibility of collaboration in thinking and planning. So a 
form letter of invitation to a meeting to be held at Holy Cross College 
on April 30 was sent to the liturgy professors of some forty seminaries 
in the Washington-Maryland area. To our great satisfaction twenty-two 
priests answered in terms of fervent enthusiasm. “This is a golden 
opportunity!” “Just what I’ve been waiting for!” “Excellent idea!” 
Everyone seemed to be thinking in the same direction. We began to 
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ask ourselves why it had taken us so long to do something about it. 

Preparations were made. A few nights before the meeting I asked 
a few others if they would join in planning the agenda. They were 
Fathers John McGoldrick, O.S.F.S., Fred McManus of The Catholic 
University, and Thomas Barrosse, C.S.C. It was felt that the program for 
this first meeting should center around getting acquainted and planning 
for the future. 

We wanted this to be a pleasant and friendly beginning for the meet- 
ings we hoped would follow. So my Superior generously provided me 
with all sorts of refreshments. And I added a display of basic texts which 
are useful to teachers of liturgy. 

After informal introductions, our meeting opened with a discussion 
of the coming Liturgical Week. Father McManus explained the topics 
proposed for discussion for the seminary professors’ workshop, Fr. 
Barrosse the biblical-liturgical meeting, and I the general program of 
the Week. It did not take long for a discussion to get started on the 
purpose and content of our seminary liturgy courses. It resulted in the 
suggestion that a questionnaire concerning the courses and other litur- 
gical activities actually in progress in our respective seminaries be pre- 
pared and sent around to all present. Father McGoldrick consented to 
prepare the questionnaire; everyone else agreed to answer it before the 
end of May. Its contents will form the basis of our meeting next fall. 
(Should any priest teaching a seminary course in liturgy care to join us 
in this enquiry, we will be very happy to send him the questionnaire. 
Just send me a self-addressed stamped envelope: Holy Cross College, 
4001 Harewood Road, N.E., Washington 17.) 

Plans were then laid for the future. The group thought it a good idea 
to meet twice a year, once in the fall and again in the spring. It was 
agreed that papers should be given at these meetings to spark and give 
direction to our deliberations. The group also accepted the proposal 
that the work of planning future meetings be the responsibility of a 
program committee composed of the four priests mentioned above. 
One final suggestion was made: that the members make themselves 
available for giving lectures in other seminaries thus corroborating the 
efforts of the local professor. An opportunity to volunteer for this ex- 
change of services will be provided in the questionnaire. 

All in all, our first meeting has given good reason to hope for some 
serious thinking about the aim, content and methods of our seminary 
liturgy courses as well as for an active collaboration among priests en- 
gaged in this important apostolate. We hope too that seminary professors 
from other parts of the country will join with us, in whatever way they 
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can, in the work we have set before us. We welcome any type of partici- 
pation in our program. And by the way, the idea of holding regional 


meetings is not at all copyrighted. 
John H. Miller, C.S.C. 


IT CAN BE DONE! 


E CALL them “Holy Innocents” 
— children handicapped physically, mentally, or both. They receive re- 
ligious instruction after school, one afternoon a week. Their mothers 
always accompany them, unless prevented by some serious reason. 
Classes are held at the Holy Family Sisters’ College, San Francisco, and 
are taught by two Sisters and several lay women, chiefly former school 
teachers. 

For the past eight years we have been having Family First Com- 
munion on Memorial Day. Family First Communion climaxes a year’s 
(sometimes several years’) preparation in which the mothers, too, listen 
to the instructions, witness the various illustrations and take part in the 
singing, processions, prayers, etc. Every Saturday morning for six to 
eight weeks before First Communion, the mother or father or both at- 
tend the immediate preparation for the Sacrament of Work and of Love, 
and so are helping to conduct what we consider the real preparation 
for this family visitation of grace — at home — day by day, and espe- 
cially on Sunday. The Mass is offered with full participation: prayers led 
by the President of the Helpers of the Holy Innocents, a layman; hymns, 
prayers and responses by the families, with an offertory procession in 
which all who are going to receive holy Communion carry an altar 
bread on a small gold cardboard paten and place it in the ciborium held 
by the celebrant at the altar gates. This ceremony helps greatly to make 
the children realize that they are giving the priest bread which he will 
soon give back to them as the Living Bread. 

The Holy Innocent receives between father and mother accompanied 
by brothers, sisters, and other members of the immediate family. In 


1 Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WORSHIP 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — Ep. 
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cases where a parent cannot receive holy Communion for any reason, he 
(or she) accompanies the Holy Innocent, but bows the head, the cele- 
brant understanding that this parent may not receive the Sacrament. We 
feel that this closeness of faith and bodily presence will finally unite 
the whole family in Christ. 

To date, 113 children have received First Communion in San Fran- 
cisco with this group: the first class, 1951, consisted of only three, and 
the largest, in 1958, numbered 28. 

We have had general Family Communion on Palm Saturday and the 
Saturday before Thanksgiving for the last five years. The Mass is of- 
fered in the Holy Family Motherhouse chapel on Saturday or on a 
holiday so as to avoid Sunday, in order to strengthen parish ties, not 
interfere with them. Last year confirmation was administered to 32 
children. 

A family retreat has been held twice a year for two years at the Holy 
Family Novitiate in Mission San Jose, and has attracted not only the 
fervent Catholic parents; lapsed Catholic and non-Catholic parents and 
families have attended and become boosters for the retreat. We know 
of several returns to the sacraments as a result. 

During this retreat, besides attending regular retreat conferences, 
parents renew their baptismal and marriage vows, and recite Compline. 
After our Lord’s sacramental blessing, the children receive the blessing 
for sick children from the Ritual. 

A mimeographed pamphlet is now available for parents or groups who 
would like to start a Holy Innocents’ class. Archbishop Mitty has given 
his imprimatur to a beginner’s text, My Holy Child Book, by Sister Mir- 
iam Auxilium, to be used by the mother or other teacher of the Holy 
Innocent. Helps for the parent are included. There are no questions. 

If you know of any retarded child — the younger the better — refer 
his parents to the Helpers of the Holy Innocents (Holy Family College, 
890 Hayes Street, San Francisco 17), an organization which, in accord- 
ance with the express wish of His Excellency, Archbishop Mitty, wel- 
comes parents of all denominations. Faith can transform a handicapped 
child into a blessing for his parents, and opens a happy world to this 
child — retarded, cerebral palsied, or emotionally disturbed — the world 
of God and His saints. 
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LITURGICAL me Gp 
UR Authors : — Rev. Vincent 


Vasey, S.M., is spiritual director of the Séminaire Marianiste, Fribourg, 
Switzerland. — Very Rev. Damasus Winzen, O.S.B., prior of Mount 
Savior Monastery, Elmira, N.Y., is the author of Pathways in Holy 
Scripture and Symbols of Christ. — Ed Marciniak is director of the 
Catholic Council on Working Life, Chicago, and editor of Work; he 
contributes frequently to various magazines. — Rev. David Michael 
Stanley, S.J., teaches Scripture at the Jesuit Seminary, Toronto. — Rev. 
Benedict Avery, O.S.B., is professor of Latin at St. John’s University, 
Collegeville. — Rev. Frederick L. Moriarty, S.J., author of Foreword to 
the Old Testament Books, is professor of Scripture at Weston College, 
Weston, Mass. — Rev. John H. Miller, C.S.C., contributor to Theo- 
logical Studies, The American Ecclesiastical Review and other journals, 
teaches liturgy at Holy Cross College and at The Catholic University, 
Washington, D.C. — Rev. Frederick R. McManus, of the canon law 
faculty at The Catholic University, is the author of The Rites of Holy 
Week and Pontifical Rite of the Restored Order of Holy Week. 


Our cover design. The petition addressed to Jesus by the Samaritan 
woman at the well, “Give me this water” (John 4:15), is the petition 
of every candidate for baptism, for this sacrament is in us “a fountain 
of water, springing up into life everlasting” (4:14). The related texts in 
John 6:35 and 7:37-—39 recall the gift of faith and the gift of the Spirit 
which this “living water” confers. 


Our congratulations to Joseph Pichard and to the Most Rev. Robert 
J. Dwyer, bishop of Reno, whose articles in our February issue received 
first and third awards respectively in the Spaeth Foundation essay 
contest on “Contemporary Art in the Service of the Church.” As this was 
the first major venture of WorsuIP into this admittedly spiky field, we 
feel almost like congratulating ourselves! 


The Catholic Art Association is again scheduling its annual meeting 
in close proximity of time and place to the Liturgical Week, in order to 
facilitate attendance at both and thereby promote a more fruitful “dia- 
logue” between these related endeavors. Scene of the 1958 gathering will 
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be Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Cincinnati, August 15-18, and its 
theme, “Art in the Parish.” Archbishop Alter will be celebrant of the 
recited Mass on August 16. Speakers include Graham Carey, Ade de 
Bethune, Mrs. Alfred Berger, Mary Reed Newland, Therese Mueller, and 
Rev. Emeric Pfeister, O.S.B. 

The topics to be discussed will appeal to a wide variety of tastes and 
interests. Some of the titles are: “The Parish, Center of Christian Life 
and Worship,” “The Integration of Art and Worship in Christian Times,” 
“Church Art and the Care of Souls,” “The Purpose of the Church 
Building,” “The Design of a Parish Church,” “Art Teaches and Preaches 
in the Home,” “Some Problems of Church Furnishings,” “The School 
and Liturgical Participation through Art.” 

In the practical phase of the program, there will be some demonstra- 
tion of techniques used in the making of icons, chalices, stained glass, 
vestments, and in writing, ivory carving and silk screen printing. 

Further information about the convention can be obtained by writing 
to Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Edgecliff, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati 6. 


When headlines appeared last fall about the Holy Office’s directives 
correcting certain pedagogical tendencies in the national French cate- 
chism, some of us no doubt began to wonder whether this reflected un- 
favorably also on the much publicized new German catechism (English 
translation: A Catholic Catechism. [New York: Herder & Herder, 1957.] 
Cf. WorsuiP, April 1958, pp. 305-308), whose kerygmatic approach to 
religious instruction, with its pronounced liturgical and biblical em- 
phases, paralleled that of the French effort. European journals com- 
mented at length, but often at cross purposes. The cloud remained. With 
the passing months, however, it became clear that the French penchant 
for disturbed politics, transferred in this case to the religious field, had 
played a major role, and had occasioned the Roman action. In itself, 
moreover, the latter would have remained a quite unsensational pro- 
cedure of the Holy See advising the hierarchy of a country on certain 
matters if, once again, interested parties had not blown it up out of all 
proportion to serve their own ends. 

A summary judgment on the whole struggle is given by the well-known 
catechetical author, Canon F. H. Drinkwater, editor of The Sower, in 
the April issue: 

“The French catechetical quarterly, Documentation Catéchétique, of- 
ficial organ of the Bishops’ Commission, did not appear last October but 
made up for this in January by a double number. The January issue of 
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the De la Salle Brothers’ quarterly, Catéchistes, is also larger than usual. 
Both these give full treatment to the affaire of last autumn. [The Priest 
of January, pp. 35-43, also has a good article on the subject, “That 
French Catechism Affair,” by Fr. John Fitzsimons.] Now that the smoke 
has lifted it is abundantly clear that the net result is a defeat for the 
mischief-makers who began all the trouble. They hoped to wreck the 
catechetical movement, and instead it has been emphatically re-affirmed 
by the bishops. There has never at any moment been any question of 
doctrine involved, only of minor subtleties of pedagogical procedure 
chiefly with the youngest children. [The equivocal term ‘progressive’ in 
the title of the catechism, which had been meant to signify nothing more 
than ‘graded,’ has been eliminated, to avoid misunderstanding.] No per- 
sons and no books have been ‘condemned,’ though there has been some 
re-shuffling of offices in Paris and some leaflet-emendations to a few 
books. Some of the more conspicuous mischief-makers have had their 
own periodical repudiated by their own Bishop, at Angers. There has 
been, alas, much scandal, but as far as a foreign observer can judge, the 
incident may be hopefully regarded as closed.” 

If this judgment may strike adherents of the “where there’s smoke, 
there’s fire” school as perhaps too sanguine, and unnuanced — especially 
in view of several other questionable French initiatives in recent years — 
the Holy Father’s own words, recently addressed to the French heirarchy 
in a letter to Cardinal Lienart of Lille, may prove a more satisfactory 
summary : 

“The promising vitality of the Church in France never ceases to glad- 
den Us, even though We must sometimes control its aspirations and re- 
strain its ardor” (quoted in Unitas, Winter 1957, p. 291). 


Ephemerides Liturgicae (1958: fasc. II, pp. 142f.) publishes a letter 
of Cardinal Pizzardo, prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries 
and Universities, to the bishops of Italy, outlining a program of studies 
in sacred music and in liturgy for each year — nine, in Italy — of semi- 
nary studies until theology. (During the theology years, the liturgy 
classes follow another program.) All Italian seminaries are directed to 
introduce the new classes, and the Ordinaries are requested to report 
to the Congregation on the results, with a view to improvement for 
eventual extension to other countries. Starting in the first year with ele- 
mentary concepts, the liturgy courses treat in succession of the liturgical 
year, the Mass, liturgical prayer, sacraments and sacramentals, externals 
of the liturgy, and liturgical spirituality. 
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In a brief commentary, Fr. Bugnini, the editor, points out that this pro- 
gram purposes that liturgy be not regarded as a subject to be treated 
merely at a determined period of time in the future priests’ training, but 
that, since together with sacred music it constitutes a necessary element 
of clerical life, its teaching contribute to establishing a spiritual climate 
in which the candidate for the priesthood will live from his earliest 
years in the seminary. “When the sacred ministers will have been formed 
in the spirit of the liturgy throughout their years of schooling, the 
liturgical renascence will have that solid foundation necessary in order 
that the faithful be led again to the ‘fountains’ (St. Pius X) of Christian 
life.” 

How this program will fit into the already overcrowded hours of our 
minor and major seminaries remains to be seen. Perhaps as an integral 
part of each year’s religion class. Or perhaps, since it is being introduced 
in Italy in close conjunction with chant classes, and since chant is al- 
ready a normal component of most seminary schedules, the two could 
conceivably be combined. Thus “situating” sacred music more deter- 
minedly into its broader framework of worship might even result in 
stimulating a more animated interest in chant itself, especially on the 
part of younger students, than it seems to command in many places at 
present. 


We had hoped to carry an account of the fifth Irish Liturgical Con- 


gress in this issue, but up to the time of going to press, the promised 
report had not arrived. The May issue of The Furrow, however, repro- 
duces the letter of the Most Rev. Jeremiah Kinane, archbishop of Cashel 
and patron of the congress, to Abbot Dowdall of Glenstal, where the 
meeting took place. His Grace writes at some length about the centenary 
commemoration of Abbot Marmion, which was being observed at the 
same time, and extols his Christo-centric doctrine, so basic to liturgical 
spirituality. He continues: 

“Whilst our devotion to the Eucharist has increased enormously dur- 
ing the past half-century, the same cannot be said of our interest in its 
liturgy . . . In the curricula of our ecclesiastical colleges it used to be 
a subject of minor importance, and the attitude towards it of our student 
days persevered to a large extent during our priestly life. For a long 
time we were hardly aware of the great liturgical movements on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, which were arousing such interest in the history of the 
liturgy and were helping so many to participate more intelligently and 
more devotionally in the public worship of the Church. There has been, 
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however, a considerable change in recent years, due in large measure, I 
am confident, to the liturgical Congresses held at Glenstal. . . .” 


According to the Ami du Clergé (1958,2), the editors of several 
“Printers of the Holy See and of the Congregation of Sacred Rites,” rep- 
resenting the companies Dessain, Desclée, Mame, Marietti and Pustet, 
concerned about their responsibilities in regard to new editions of the 
Missal and Breviary, sought information from the most trustworthy 
sources. The answer they received give them certainty that the projected 
reform of the Missal and Breviary will not be realized in the nearest 
future. 


“An indult of the Holy Office dated January 18, 1958, extends to all 
Belgian dioceses the permission to read the epistle and gospel in the 
vernacular after their having been read in Latin” (Paroisse et Liturgie, 
May 1958, p. 227). “Extends,” because it will be remembered that on 
October 17, 1956, in a response to Archbishop Martin of Rouen, presi- 
dent of the French episcopal committee of pastoral and liturgy, the Con- 
gregation had approved for all dioceses of France the permission granted 
as early as 1948 to Bishop Harscouét of Chartres: that the sacred minis- 
ters in a solemn Mass, or the celebrant himself at a chanted or low Mass, 
might read (not chant) the epistle and gospel in French after having sung 
or read them in Latin first. 


La Maison-Dieu, published by the Centre de Pastorale liturgique in 
Paris, is acknowledged by most persons acquainted with liturgical peri- 
odicals of the various countries, as leading the field. A leisurely quarterly 
averaging 200 pages, it can present weighty theological and historical 
background studies of liturgical subjects, beside encouraging pastoral 
applications and keeping readers abreast of current literature. Its list of 
contributors include all the prominent names associated with French 
liturgical (and, to a large extent, theological) writing. The same Centre 
had for some years been issuing a more modest Notes de Pastorale 
liturgique. With the beginning of this year, this has expanded into a 48- 
page magazine, appearing five times annually according to the liturgical 
seasons. Without question it is a worthy younger brother; taking ad- 
vantages of the prerogatives of youth, it is also more lively and “active.” 
The same well-known names appear as collaborators: e.g., in the April 
issue, Roguet, Gaillard, Bouyer, Jounel, Martimort, among others. Em- 
phasis, understandably, is more directly pastoral, though brief essays 
on the spiritual life are found in each issue. Annual subscription: 600 
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French francs. Address: Les Editions du Cerf, 29 boulevard Latour- 
Maubourg, Paris 7. 


Mount St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles, will have Fr. Gerald Ellard, 
S.J., as one of its summer session faculty. Besides teaching at the Col- 
lege, Fr. Ellard will also be one of the chief speakers in a week-end Con- 
ference on Corporate Worship, to be held on the College campus, July 
18-20. The Conference will point up the recent papal pronouncements 
regarding the liturgy, and include such topics as “The Theology of Cor- 
porate Worship,” “Worship and the Arts,” “Helps to Assist at Mass More 
Effectively,” “Parish Participation,” and “Wanted: A Singing Congre- 
gation.” 


We regret that in the rush of getting final copy to the printer, we 
failed to include notice in our last issue of the Conferences in Sacred 
Liturgy being held at St. John College of Cleveland, June 23 to July 11, 
under the direction of Rev. Joseph T. Moriarity. Fr. Frederick McManus 
of the Catholic University in Washington and Fr. Louis Bouyer of Paris 
are lecturing respectively on “The Scope of the Sacred Liturgy” and 
“Christian Liturgy in the Light of Natural Religion and Psychology.” 
A Missa cantata, congregationally sung, and a homily are part of each 
day’s program. Since the conferences are open to auditors as well as 
graduate students, this announcement may not be too late to move some 


of our readers living in the vicinity or passing through Cleveland to take 
advantage of the opportunity and attend some of the lectures of the final 
week. In any case, we wish to welcome Fr. Bouyer once again to the 
United States——and to express gratitude for his latest fine book, Le 
Tréne de la Sagesse: Essai sur la signification du culte Marial (Editions 
du Cerf, 1957). 


“Insufficient Sister formation may be part of the key to the problem of 
slow growth of all the apostolates and . . . for the rapid and solid 
growth for which we hope for tomorrow,” according to Sister Mary 
Emil, I.H.M., executive secretary of the Sister Formation Conference, 
speaking to the National Catholic Music Educators meeting in Pitts- 
burgh in late May. So far as the liturgical apostolate is concerned, she 
stated that it had up to the present exhibited three weaknesses: 

“There is the esoteric motif — a kind of snobbishness. A second weak- 
ness is the failure to appreciate and to show appreciation for what was 
done in the past. A third weakness is the notion that any of these move- 
ments can be cultivated independently of the others and that, alone, it 
can solve everything.” 
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It would certainly be snobbishness (and folly to boot) were we to 
fail to profit from criticism, especially if friendly. That this is such, will 
be obvious to anyone who knows Sister Mary Emil and her contagious 
enthusiasm for all proved values in the academic and spiritual formation 
of women religious. As a matter of fact, in the same talk she urged that 
“the liturgy be taught in the postulancy, novitiate, and juniorate (of 
motherhouses) in a way that can be lived easily and joyously . . . and 
in a way that we can communicate generously and effectively to the ten 
million souls reached every year by the American sisterhoods.” 

The three weaknesses she enumerates are ultimately reducible to 
one: call it pride, snobbishness, superiority complex, or what you will. 

Are we guilty or not? Not consciously, to be sure: pride is not a fault 
one is proud of. But the situation would seem to call for an honest “par- 
ticular examen.” It also calls, obviously, for an improvement of what is 
generally called public relations. 

After more than two decades of working in the liturgical apostolate, 
this writer is more than ever convinced of the rightness of Dom Virgil 
Michel’s contention, that no one fully aware of what this apostolate 
purposes can be indifferent or opposed to it. Why, then, have we failed 
nationally to win more liturgical apostles? Among clergy as well as re- 
ligious and laity? How explain that a bishop, at the dedication of his 
new minor seminary, could recently state that he wanted only the tradi- 
tional sound virtues taught to his future priests, and none of this “liturgi- 
cal folderol” ? 

A good beginning to better understanding was made at the 1957 
Liturgical Week, through the workshops, in which leaders of various 
apostolates were invited to take part and discuss mutual relationships 
and problems. The Cincinnati Week is continuing this necessary work. 
The biblical-liturgical meeting is a big advance in the right direction. A 
national episcopal liturgical committee, with its organizational staff re- 
sponsible for regular news releases and encouragement of diocesan ef- 
forts, would of course be the best and perhaps only effective long-range 
solution. 

Until such time, however, could we persuade Sister Mary Emil and 
persons like her in other fields to meet with the board of directors of the 
National Liturgical Conference at Cincinnati, so that we may learn how, 
with present means, we can break through our isolation and better ac- 
complish our total goal? Even if the meeting were limited, for this year, 
to leaders of the influential Sister Formation Conference, in order to 
discover how we can be of help, it would at least prove that we don’t 

intend to be “snobbish”; more important, it might initiate a tangible 
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plan of action to “teach the liturgy to American sisterhoods in a way 
that can be lived easily and joyously” . . and can be communicated by 
them to the millions of souls they reach every year. 


Good, bad, and different: — The clerical commentator, translating at 
the fourth absolution of a deceased prelate: “Do not record, O Lord, the 
sins of my youth in Gregorian chant. .. .” 


RESPONSES 


ENGLISH AT BENEDICTION 


To what extent is it permitted to sing hymns in English at Exposition 
and Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament? 


There is no restriction placed upon the language chosen for hymns 
before the Blessed Sacrament exposed, provided that the entire rite of 
Benediction, beginning with Tantum ergo, is in Latin. Thus, all the 
hymns (and prayers) which precede the Tantum ergo or follow the 
actual blessing with the holy Eucharist may be in English. 

Repeated decrees of the Holy See during the past hundred years have 


permitted vernacular hymns at Exposition and Benediction (for ex- 
ample, S.R.C., 2791, 2; 3157, 8). The recent encyclical on sacred music 
by Pope Pius XII enumerates the advantages of popular singing of 
vernacular hymns: attracting and enlightening the faithful, developing 
their piety and filling them with spiritual joy (December 25, 1955; §65, 
N.C.W.C. ed.). Every encouragement should be given to popular reli- 
gious singing by entire congregations, and devotions during Exposition 
of the holy Eucharist are an obvious opportunity for this. 

At the same time, any English hymns sung at Exposition and Bene- 
diction must be approved (see canon 1259, §1). Again Pius XII in the 
encyclical on sacred music expresses the requirements for popular 
hymns: full conformity with Catholic doctrine, plain language and 
simple melody, religious dignity and seriousness (§63). For use in the 
United States, hymns suitable for devotional exercises are available in 
recently compiled books such as The People’s Hymnal and the Pius X 
Hymanal. 

One other limitation on vernacular hymns, prescribed again and 
again by the Holy See, should be mentioned. At the present time it is 
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still prohibited to sing before the Blessed Sacrament exposed (or during 
low Mass) any translation of a liturgical text (S.R.C., 3537, 3; 4235, 
8). This prohibition does not affect any other rite that is “not strictly 
liturgical,” nor does it apply to English hymns which are rather broad 
paraphrases of Latin texts. 

A final caution should perhaps be added with regard to the choice 
of hymns during Exposition. Since the attention of the faithful should 
be directed toward the worship of the holy Eucharist while It is exposed, 
it is more fitting that hymns to our Lady and the saints should be sung 
before the period of Exposition begins. 


ABSOLUTION AT FUNERAL MASS 
How should the absolution after a funeral Mass be concluded, with the 
oration, or with the versicles, Requiem aeternam .. . efc.? 

The rite of absolution within the church is properly concluded with 
the prayer Deus, cui proprium est and its response Amen. No versicles 
should be added at this point, as is clear from the Roman Ritual (tit. 
VII, c. 3, n. 11) and its American appendix, the Collectio Rituum (III, 
c. 1, n. 10). The versicles in question belong after the concluding prayer 
at the place of burial. 

The reason for not adding versicles to the prayer sung in the church 
is a simple one. The entire absolution after the funeral Mass is a single 
rite, although its text includes three parts: 1) the prayers and chants in 
the church, beginning with the prayer Non intres; 2) the chants during 
the procession from church to cemetery ; and 3) the canticle and prayers 
at the burial place. Wherever the funeral procession goes to the ceme- 
tery by automobile, it is necessary of course to interrupt the text of the 
rite after 2). 

After the oration Deus, cui proprium est the body should ordinarily 
be taken from the church to the place of burial. During the procession, 
or at least while it is leaving the church, the antiphon Jn paradisum is 
sung. In the United States and in other English-speaking countries for 
which the Collectio Rituum has been authorized by the Holy See, it is 
recommended that Psalm 114 also be sung, in whole or in part, after 
which the antiphon is repeated. 

The use of this psalm to accompany the funeral procession from the 
church is very suitable. It is found in the German Ritual and was doubt- 
less chosen for such verses as the following: “He has freed my soul from 
death, my eyes from tears, my feet from stumbling. I shall walk before 
the Lord in the lands of the living.” While the psalm is provided for a 
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procession on foot, it may well be used even when such a procession is 
not possible or customary — for example, if a large number of mourners 
accompany the body from its place before the altar to the church door. 

Sometimes it may happen that the body is not carried from the church 
immediately after the oration of the absolution rite; or it may be 
impossible in some circumstances for the celebrant to complete the 
absolution rite at the place of burial. In these cases, after the prayer 
Deus, cui proprium est is sung, the remainder of the burial office is added 
at once: the antiphon Jn paradisum, the Benedictus with its antiphon, 
the versicles (with the second sprinkling of the body) and prayer Fac, 
quaesumus, Domine. This prayer is then followed by the concluding 
versicles mentioned above and, as the celebrant goes to the sacristy, by 
the recitation of the De profundis and the prayer for all the faithful 
departed. 

In the case where it is necessary to carry out the entire burial rite in 
the church and to omit all rites at the cemetery, the following alterna- 
tive may be adopted: after the prayer Deus, cui proprium est the body 
is taken to the church door during the singing of In paradisum. Then the 
remainder of the absolution, beginning with the Benedictus antiphon, 
is chanted at the church door. 

If pamphlet texts of the funeral rite are made available, the people 
may be encouraged to respond to all these prayers and thus join in the 
public suffrages of the Church for the departed member of Christ. 

Frederick R. McManus 


BOOK REVIEWS 


GOING TO GOD. Book I of “The Christian Life” series. By Sister Jane 
Marie, O.P. Fides Publishers, Chicago, 1957. Pp. xiv-430. Cloth, $3.40. 
GROWTH IN HIS LIKENESS. Book III of “The Christian Life” series. By 
Sister Jane Marie, O.P. 1957. Pp. xvii—388. Cloth, $3.40. 

This series receives its viewpoint and appositeness to contemporary 
life from the author’s deep study of St. Thomas’ Summa Theologica and 
her long association with the liturgical revival in America. A need widely 
felt and frequently expressed by Catholic educators is met: here is the 
beginning of a set of textbooks for religious instruction in Catholic high 
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schools that embodies a high degree of integration of materials and 
orders knowledge of the mysteries of the faith toward their intelligent 
celebration and their realization in students’ life. Christian doctrine is 
presented in its ordered totality, to show the whole pattern of reality; 
each article of faith is set forth distinctly, yet never in isolation. Forma- 
tion in Christ is the goal. 

The initial volume, Going to God, is admirably planned, and offers an 
experiential approach that should prove refreshing and challenging to 
students just out of grammar school catechism classes. First, the divine 
plan of creation, justification, and redemption appears; then Christ’s 
life and work are outlined, and the student is led to see and appreciate 
that the Church continues that life and work in her sacramental system 
and year. Especially notable is the author’s purpose in treating Lent, 
penance and charity together; in correlating the Easter-Pentecost mys- 
teries with the vocational sacraments of confirmation, holy orders, and 
matrimony; and in showing death and “anointing for heaven” in the 
context of Christian fulfillment. The illustrations are exactly right, docu- 
mentary photographs and reproductions of works of artists of many 
periods and countries. 

Growth in His Likeness is scientific and theological in approach. It 
deals with man’s happiness, human acts and passions, virtues and vices, 
law and grace, and the counsels. The illustrations are of unequal merit: 
photographs well captioned to stimulate thought and discussion, black 
and white reproductions of paintings, and undistinguished drawings. 

In both books rather formidable blocks of text are broken up under 
clear headings. The study aids are very good. 

The vital, vigorous teacher proverbially needed in the religion class 
should be able to bring to life the full, orderly exposition of this series 
to the lasting enrichment of his students. 

Superior, Wis. Rev. David Ross King 
Superintendent of Schools 


THIS IS THE MASS: as described by Henri Daniel-Rops; as celebrated by 
Fulton J. Sheen; as photographed by Yousuf Karsh. Translated by Alastair 
Guinan, with an introduction by Bishop Sheen. Hawthorn Books, Inc., New 
York. 1958. Pp. 158. Cloth, $4.95. 

Books on the Mass have usually fallen into one of two categories: 
the scholarly work designed for theologians and liturgists, and the vol- 
ume of meditations designed to promote greater spiritual fruitfulness 
in the reader. Probably neither type has been read by the ordinary 
Catholic who attends Sunday Mass. 
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The present work is designed specifically for this ordinary Catholic. 
It combines both the technical description of the Mass and the medita- 
tion upon its various parts, and to these it adds what no other book has 
been able to present: the incomparable photographs of Karsh, taken 
of the one priest in America who is most widely admired by Catholics 
and non-Catholics alike. 

It may be hoped that the marvelous photography will not turn this 
into another picture book, and only that. The text is the meat to which 
the pictures are meant as an introduction. The technical descriptions of 
the parts of the Mass are lucid without becoming overburdened. The 
meditations are those of a mature man reflecting upon the significance 
of Christ’s sacrifice with a humility and sincerity which stop short of 
sentimentality. Together, the two parts form an admirable introduction 
to the Mass for adults whose previous knowledge or enthusiasm may 
have been limited. 

There is another thing this book may achieve, too: it may make us 
aware that the 15-minute Mass is not, after all, the ideal, nor the sermon 
and the singing the most significant elements in the holy sacrifice. Per- 
haps the Mass of this book is somewhat idealized by its setting; but 
such idealization may help us to a greater appreciation of the Mass the 
next time we attend our own parish church. 

St. John’s Abbey Ronald Roloff, O.S.B. 


THE NEW SAINT BASIL HYMNAL. Compiled by the Basilian Fathers. 
Ralph Jusko Publications, Inc. 1958. Selling Agents: in U.S.A., Willis Music 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; in Canada, The Basilian Press, Toronto, Ontario. 
Accompaniment Edition, pp. xxiv—321. Cloth, $2.50. Singers Edition, avail- 
able in cloth, September 1958. 

Congratulations are due to the Basilian Fathers and to the committee 
which has compiled this new hymnal. With the accent on new, in defer- 
ence to those who have long looked down their liturgical noses at the 
older versions, The New Saint Basil Hymnal is likely to be acclaimed 
as the best collection of good Catholic hymns thus far available for 
congregational use. 

The excellent selection of Latin and English hymns and chants for use 
in parish churches and schools should delight even the most fastidious 
liturgist. The Christmas, Easter, Blessed Sacrament and Our Lady sec- 
tions are particularly rich and large. Perhaps the most welcome section, 
though, is that called “Hymns for Low Mass.” The Holy Father has 
repeatedly recommended that popular hymns, inspired by the prayers 
of the Mass, be sung by our congregations. Here we have eight such 
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hymns nobly expressing the corporate oneness of Christ and the wor- 
shiper at five moments of the holy Sacrifice. A significant step has been 
taken towards congregational participation at Mass. 

Traditional hymns abound but, sprinkled throughout, one finds many 
fresh translations and texts by such poets as Ronald Knox and Gerard 
Manley Hopkins. In general, the compilers have avoided the hackneyed, 
exaggerated language and sentimentality of so many Catholic hymns. 
Simple, strongly doctrinal texts afford vigorous expression of com- 
munal devotion. 

The tunes have been selected with a view to congregational singing 
and are generally arranged for unison voices, although they can easily be 
sung in parts by choirs. The traditional chorale melody, Gregorian chant 
and new tunes by an impressive group of contributors yield a pleasing 
variety of musical styles. Special mention might be made of the St. 
Patrick Hymn by the Irish composer, Thomas Kelly, the compositions 
of Healey Willan and the devout, modal melodies of the monk from 
Gethsemani Abbey. 

Much of the strength and character of the book lies in the clean, 
simple harmonizations, easily playable and in good taste. Occasionally a 
contemporary touch makes itself felt, but always unobtrusively. The 
Gregorian accompaniments of Dom J-H. Desrocquettes, O.S.B., are 
especially noteworthy for their beauty and simplicity. 

The Service Section, consisting of chants for high Mass, funerals, 
confirmation and Forty Hours, should satisfy the needs of most small 
parishes and schools. The concise rubrical directions found throughout 
will be a boon to confused choirmasters and organists. Explanatory notes 
and indexes complete the usefulness of the hymnal for all, even the 
unskilled musician. 

The editors, the Rev. Peter E. Sheehan, C.S.B., Rochester, N.Y., and 
Edward C. Currie, Boston, Mass., assisted by competent contributors, 
have produced a really new Saint Basil Hymnal which is worthy of high 
praise. In this day of ratings-consciousness, it should be noted that the 
hymnal has already received the approbation of the White List Com- 
mittee of the Society of St. Gregory of America. 

Nazareth Convent Sister M. Florian, S.S.J. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

SYMBOLS IN STAINED GLASS. By Rev. Robert J. Voigt, M.A. North 
Central Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 1957. Pp. 55. Boards, $3.95. (Order 
from: Rev. Robert Voigt, Pierz, Minn.) 

The author, a priest of the St. Cloud diocese, undoubtedly performed 
a labor of love in preparing this handsome volume, which pictures and 
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explains the windows of the diocesan seminary at St. John’s University, 
Collegeville, Minnesota. The sixteen windows portray saints of both 
Testaments whose lives may be considered particularly instructive for 
priests. Thus Abraham, father of the faithful, Thomas Aquinas, teacher 
of the science of God, Pius X, restorer of liturgical life, appear with 
symbols distinctive of their roles in the Church. The explanatory matter 
remains brief and holds to a popular level. Perhaps for this reason less 
than justice is done in the summary description of such a rich and posi- 
tive priestly contribution to the life of the Church as Pius XII’s Mediator 
Dei. Nevertheless, Father Voigt, author of the earlier Symbols in 
Christian Art, has prepared a book which will be pleasurable reading 
not only to alumni and friends of St. John’s, but to a wider public inter- 
ested in customary symbols of the Church. 

St. John’s Abbey Hilary Thimmesh, O.S.B. 


THE NEW CANA MANUAL, Edited by Rev. Walter Imbiorski. Delaney 
Publications, Oak Park, Illinois. 1957. Pp. x-309. Cloth, $3.00. 

A GUIDE TO CFM. Coordinating Committee of the Christian Family 
Movement, Chicago. 1958. Pp. 74. Paper, $1.00. 

The Manual is an authoritative and full treatment of all aspects of 
Cana and Pre-Cana work to which some forty persons — priests and 
laity — contributed. In the Preface the editor remarks that the volume 
presents no “model, but simply the fruit of our experience and our mis- 
takes. We hope that some of it may be helpful” (p. vii). 

The book is divided into four parts and two appendices. The first part 
treats of the meaning and spirit of Cana, the twelve marks of Cana, the 
roles of the laity and priests in Cana, and finally, the role Cana plays in 
American society. The second part deals with the organizational struc- 
tures and procedures of Cana and Pre-Cana in the diocese, as well as 
with the problems of public relations. Part three is easily the most val- 
uable. Here the Cana approach is described, and valuable outlines and 
talks by priests, couples, doctors and others are given, touching on many 
facets of married life today. There is much practical insight into the 
marital vocation. In the last part there are chapters on the Christian 
Family Movement, marriage counseling, the role of the laity in the 
world, lay spirituality, and Christian marriage in the secularized Amer- 
ican culture. The first appendix contains selected quotations on sacra- 
mentality, love, family, and apostolate. The second appendix provides 
a helpful, annotated bibliography of books, topically arranged, on mar- 
riage and family living. 

There are a few overstatements, such as, that marriage is an “eternal 
union” (p. 59). 
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It is evident that the authors have a keen appreciation of the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body, of the laity’s role in that Body, of the liturgy as the 
indispensable source of a healthy spiritual life for the married. This 
manual contains a wealth of practical wisdom. No one actively con- 
cerned with the family apostolate can afford to be without it. 

While his name is not even mentioned, the volume is a modest monu- 
ment to the efforts of Monsignor John J. Egan, who more than any other 
has over the last twelve years made Chicago a leader in the Cana move- 
ment. 

The lively Christian Family Movement has made another valuable 
contribution to the growing family apostolate. The six chapters and four 
appendices of this Guide were prepared for the training of leaders in the 
movement. However, the booklet will also serve to explain thoroughly 
the nature and aims of the Christian Family Movement. The appendices 
describe leadership training meetings, give a bibliography on leadership, 
furnish a glossary of CFM terms, and list CFM publications. It is interest- 


ingly illustrated. 
St. John’s Abbey Paul Marx, O.S.B. 


SAINTS OF THE MISSAL. By Rt. Rev. Benedict Bauer, O.S.B. Translated 
by Rev. Raymond Meyerpeter, O.S.B. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 1958. 
2 vols. Pp. x—283; x-267. Cloth, $3.95 each. 

Abbot Bauer’s 2-volume The Light of the World, reflections on the 
seasons and masses of the temporal cycle, has in the course of a few 
years established itself among many grateful readers as a dependable 
guide to prayerful assimilation of the riches of the missal. These readers 
will require no urging to buy the present work. It was originally intended 
as Volume III of the earlier set but, as the blurb explains, “because of 
the likelihood of an even greater general interest,” it was decided to 
present this translation as a distinct work in two volumes. Which remark 
could lead to interesting speculation. Does it mean that there exists 
greater interest in the saints than in the redeeming mysteries of the Source 
of their sanctity? Whatever the answer, the new arrangement of the 
English translation has the disadvantage of omitting among the saints 
the several rather important ones who are listed in the temporal cycle 
between Christmas and Epiphany. Moreover, there are other omissions: 
hence the restrictive title, “Saints of the Missal,” and not, “The Saints of 
the Missal.” Each month in this set averages about fifteen saints, and in 
their choice the German and monastic ordinals played a noticeable role 
which will not likely be applauded by English speaking Catholics look- 
ing for a meditative commentary on the sanctoral cycle. 

About three pages are devoted to each saint: his life is briefly sketched, 
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and then the Mass texts are commented and applied against the back- 
ground of the saint’s virtues or incidents of his life. Quotations from 
the saint’s writings, if extant, are liberally and aptly used. There is solid 
piety here, and undoubted unction: but probably, we fear, not presented 
in a manner that would hold appeal except to those already pious or 
those not readily put off by the devotional style of an earlier generation. 
We doubt very much, for instance, whether students of the average col- 
lege religion classes could be persuaded to make it a vade-mecum of 
their daily missal, unless as a class assignment. Nor does the translation 
succeed in avoiding the hereditary clichés — and occasional obscurities. 
In a word, the challenge of fresh statement of ancient truth is lacking. 
St. John’s Abbey Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. 


THE LITURGY OF THE MASS. By Canon Pius Parsch. Third Edition. 
Translated and adapted by Rev. H. E. Winstone. B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis. 1958. Pp. xiii-344. Cloth, $4.95. 

For the past decade or somewhat longer, it has been an exceptionally 
lean year that didn’t witness at least half a dozen new books on the 
Mass. Nevertheless, those acquainted with Fr. Parsch’s The Liturgy of 
the Mass could not help regretting that it had been allowed to go out 
of print. Occupying a place midway between Fr. Jungmann’s monu- 
mental Mass of the Roman Rite and such welcome popularizations as 
Daniel-Rops’ recent This Is the Mass, it was the book that one most 
felt like recommending to anyone not afraid of a bit of serious reading 
yet not equipped to wrestle with historical or theological complexities. 
It was an exemplary combination of theory and inspiration, of history 
and devotion, a book that mirrored the unique talents of the foremost 
“popularizer” of the modern liturgical apostolate. It was, in fact, the 
liturgical teething ring for many thousands. 

This new edition, however, revised by Canon Parsch himself shortly 
before his death, was well worth the waiting. Minor historical inaccura- 
cies have been rectified and, in general, the advances in liturgical re- 
search and thinking embodied in Fr. Jungmann’s work consulted. The 
translation, too, is entirely new — and superior. Fr. Howell has added 
a warm appreciation of Fr. Parsch’s apostolic activities by way of Intro- 
duction. We heartily welcome this reappearance of a favorite classic. 

St. John’s Abbey Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. By Romano Guardini. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Isabel McHugh. Pantheon Books, New York, N.Y. 1958. Pp. 125. 
Cloth, $2.75. 


This is Guardini at his best, making old things new. What he did for 
sacred signs many years ago, he now does for the over-used and rou- 
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tinized prayer which we have crudely tagged the “Our Father.” Among 
other things maybe this book will restore the more meaningful title “The 
Lord’s Prayer.” 

In the light of Guardini’s reflection, one comes more to realize the 
ravages and impoverishment caused by the monotonous, thoughtless 
use of even the best things, and to admire the wisdom of the Church’s 
way of giving Christ’s prayer a unique place at Mass and of enhancing it 
with a captivating melody. 

The simplicity, depth and freshness that he brings to each petition 
recommends him as a companion for meditation. 

“If I approach God as His child and call Him Father, this is not 
because of some pantheistic all-pervading sense of the Godhead or some 
feeling of envelopment, but because I believe in Christ’s words.” 

“Providence means something great and mysterious; it means that 
structure of existence which comes into being around the person who 
makes God’s concern his own. The world around such a person be- 
comes different. The ‘new heaven and the new earth’ begin.” 

“I can love God only if I am prepared really to be what He created 
me to be. Now, He created me and wished me to be one of a community 
—a social being. He loves me in my individual self, but living among 
other people. Such is the love which He requires of me — a mystery of 
union between Him and me, but for this very reason also between me 
and the others, and between Him and all. Love is a stream which flows 
from Him: to me, but on through me to all the others. It is the circula- 
tion of a blood which comes from the same heart, but flows through 


many members.” 
Chicago Msgr. Daniel M. Cantwell 


ANSCAR VONIER, ABBOT OF BUCKFAST. By Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 
The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1957. Pp. x—152. Cloth, $3.25. 
German by birth, French by inclination, but English by choice, the 
great Abbot of Buckfast was a modern incarnation of the spirit of St. 
Paul. He was an apostle in the true sense of the word. His life was not a 
speculative or mystical pursuit of the truth, that is, he was strictly neither 
a theologian nor a contemplative. Yet he mastered theology and drank 
deeply of the wells of contemplation, till the truth flooded his being and, 
bursting the dikes of a natural reserve, overflowed to the minds and 
hearts of his contemporaries. Nor, on the other hand, was he an active 
religious in the way a man is who seeks knowledge for the sake of action 
or sanctification. Yet it will be for his boundless activities that he will 
perhaps be best remembered. Let us say, simply, that his life was a proof 
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of the famous thesis of Aquinas: “Contemplation is better than action 
. . « but it is greater to communicate to others what one has contem- 
plated than merely to contemplate.” 

Anscar Vonier was, then, a preacher, a writer, a builder, and many 
other things to all men, not indeed by ambition or design, but by the same 
inner drive that wrung from the Apostle the cry: “Woe to me if I do not 
preach the gospel!” His biographer and friend, Dom Graf, is at pains 
in this no-nonsense book to point out the Abbot’s imperfect scholarship, 
lack of originality, defects of style, etc. Such shortcomings, which were 
also St. Paul’s, are not offered as criticisms, but rather as proofs of 
Vonier’s apostolic nature. For he did not create a new synthesis of the 
gospel, let alone a new gospel, but simply communicated to others the 
true gospel that was revealed by Christ, believed and taught in the Mys- 
tical Body, and lived and sacramentalized in the liturgy. Thus Abbot 
Vonier’s life was a concrete illustration of “power made perfect in 
infirmity,” indeed, “a key to the doctrine of the Eucharist”: inasmuch as 
the sacrifice of Christ is made perfect in the Mass under the sacramental 
species of mere bread and wine, much the same as the gospel was realized 
and represented in the very human life and works of this great Bene- 
dictine. 

Fond du Lac, Wis. R. P. Bierberg, C.PP.S. 


LAY WORKERS FOR CHRIST. Edited by Rev. George L. Kane. Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md. 1957. Pp. 171. Cloth, $3.00; paper, $1.00. 

This is a heart-warming book. To read it is to hope. Those who have 
known its authors and their activities for five or twenty-five years will 
say of their ability to work for Christ, “I told you this long ago.” Those 
who are still dreaming of what the layman can do will be inspired to let 
him do it after reading what these twenty men and women have accom- 
plished in Christ. 

The range of their activities is as broad as a layman’s can be, from 
politics to a pulpit in the street; their names are as familiar as Dorothy 
Day’s and as unknown as Margaret Thompson’s; but their message is the 
message of Christ: love, teach, serve. 

Father Kane and the Newman Press have made a worthwhile contri- 
bution to the lay apostolate by giving these people an opportunity to tell 
their story, the story of the Church — militant, suffering, loving, doing 
—the Head living in His members. To read it is to be filled with the 
desire to live as one of them, and all of them. 

Villa Madonna Rev. Peter A. Nearing 
Bras d’Or, Nova Scotia 
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MARTYRS, FROM ST. STEPHEN TO JOHN TUNG. By Donald Attwater. 
Sheed & Ward, New York. 1957. Pp. 236. Cloth, $4.00. 
THE SAINTS AND OUR CHILDREN. By Mary Reed Newland. P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, New York. 1958. Pp. 215. Cloth, $3.95. 

“With the exception of the Blessed Virgin Mary,” writes Donald Att- 
water in his introduction, “all the saints named in the Canon of the Mass, 
the Communicantes and Nobis quoque prayers are martyrs.” So he writes 
about these martyrs and many more — from the Protomartyr and others 
in the era of martyrs, through persecutions in many ages and nations, 
down to John Tung Chi-Shih in 1952. The sufferings and death of nearly 
a hundred persons are told in short, eloquent, almost matter of fact 
chapters, stripped of legend and fancy. But so sharply does the shining 
courage of these Christians stand out as they met torture with joy, and 
sometimes with wit, that our modern brave lawmen and cowboys (not 
to mention spacemen) seem but pale pink imitations of heroes. 

Mrs. Newland’s book is the kind that grandmothers want to rush out 
and buy for all young mothers and fathers, being privately convinced 
that if they could but find her inspiration and adopt some of her tech- 
niques, perhaps there would be fewer teensters whose confessed goal is 
“to commit the perfect crime.” A few martyrs are included, but most of 
the saints were chosen because they are lovable and because they show 
how heroic virtue can be applied to ordinary, every-day living. Perhaps 
the most interesting part of the book is the first section: seven stirring 
saints and how they did it, the last chapter of which on the Holy Family 
being especially fine. Part II is meant to help parents when a saint story 
may “make a point, warm a heart, or stir up a hunger.” Part III gives 
twenty short stories to “press home the lesson in holiness.” They cover 
a wide field, from obedience, perseverance, criticism, selfishness, pain 
and suffering, to “How God Provides,” “Dare to be Different,” and 
“Waiting for Prayers to be Answered.” 

From the delightful dedication to the last word in the book (a small 
story from a Desert Father), this is a rich reading experience, full of 
inspiration but coupled to a practical application of how to live the 
Christian life, not only for our children, but for ourselves as well. 

St. Cloud, Minn. Frances Pond 


THE PRIESTLY LIFE. A Retreat. By Msgr. Ronald Knox. Sheed & Ward, 
New York. 1958. Pp. 176. Cloth, $3.00. 


It is fitting that the last book Ronald Knox prepared for publication 
should be a series of meditations on the priestly life. If this were the 
only book he had published, he would stand forth as a “priest’s priest” 
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of the most appealing sort: a man acquainted with the infirmities of 
human nature and the temptations of casuistry, bringing to their consid- 
eration his inimitable sense of wit and satire, and through his deft inci- 
sions revealing the splendor and the glory of the priesthood in all its 
manifestations. 

It would not be at all apparent that this man was a biblical scholar of 
the first rank. For those who are not scholars he does not demonstrate his 
superiority, he does not overwhelm them with a knowledge which does 
not suit their needs. He becomes all things to all men, and thereby wins 
all. And somehow one has the feeling that the words which he quotes 
during his meditation on death can be applied to himself. They are from 
Newman’s Dream of Gerontius: 

“. . . for I feel in me 

An inexpressive lightness, and a sense 

Of freedom, as I were at length myself, 

And ne’er had been before . . .” 

St. John’s Abbey Ronald Roloff, O.S.B. 


NEW LIFE IN CHRIST. By Rev. Ludwig Esch, S.J. Translated by W. T. 
Swain. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1957. Pp. 294. Cloth, $4.50. 


Father Esch’s forty years of experience with young people convinced 
him that they do seriously strive for inner greatness. It is primarily 


because so many of them lack knowledge and direction as to how their 
quest can be fulfilled that he has written this book. But it is far from 
being a spiritual counterpart of Dale Carnegie’s famous book. Father 
Esch’s major effort is to show young people (he writes more for young 
men than young women) who and what they are as sons of God, brothers 
of Christ and of one another, and members of the Church — with all 
possible obligations and challenges flowing from this nature. This first 
and what might be called “theoretical” section gives way to a practical 
part which enlarges on the theological awareness of one’s nature with 
psychological study of the human person; obstacles to holiness and to 
character development are treated with wisdom and discernment. The 
book ends with a section called “Maturing in Christ,” wherein are 
discussed the flowering of the personality in prayer, sacramental living 
and the apostolate. A strange lacuna is the failure to treat at length the 
various vocations open to young men, especially that of holy matrimony. 

This reviewer gave the book to a better-than-average-intelligence col- 
lege student for retreat reading and received a very enthusiastic report 
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from him. The book is written with dignity and with respect both for 
the mental capacity of youth and their spiritual potentialities. It would 
seem to be something that a lot of young men, spiritual directors and 
parents have been looking for. 

St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 


ST. DOMINIC. A Pictorial Biography. Photographs by Leonard von Matt. 
Text by Marie-Humbert Vicaire, O.P. Translation from the French by Gerard 
a O.P. Henry Regnery Co., Chicago. 1958. Pp. 88. 159 Plates. Cloth, 

In St. Dominic, a skillful photographer and a learned historian unite 
their efforts toward the production of a delightful pictorial biography. 
Art, learning, and letters join hands in making a thing of truth and 
beauty. The pleasing effect is not unlike that of poetry read to the 
accompaniment of appropriate music. Here is vivid prose escorted by 
brilliant photography. The pictures make the texts come alive; and the 
texts give light and meaning to the pictures. 

Scenes of landscapes, towns, and cities portray the physical surround- 
_ ings in which St. Dominic lived and worked. Pictures of cathedrals, 

churches, and convents show where the Saint preached and where he 
established his first communities. Several photographic reproductions 
of the more famous paintings of the Saint help to make him real and 
personal. 

Pére Vicaire has written more extensive, heavily documented treatises 
on St. Dominic. Professor David Knowles, in the April Blackfriars, calls 
his 2-volume Histoire de Saint Dominique (Cerf) “definitive in its field.” 
In the present book, intended as it is for popular reading, he does a work 
of selecting and sifting, and he omits the trappings of the scholar. The 
text is compiled “from an abundance,” such that the reader experiences 
an assurance that what is set before him has been verified by competent 
research. 

The condition of the Church in Europe, and particularly in southern 
France, is described so that the need for an apostolic Saint is clearly 
seen. The telling of the many factors which entered into the making of 
the Saint is followed by word portraits of St. Dominic the preacher, at 
prayer, at the Papal Court, and at the exercise of his grace of founder. 
The Saint’s deep pity for men is described as the wellspring of his cease- 
less prayer and zealous apostolate. “Lord, have mercy on Your people. 
What will become of sinners?” This is the man who would spend whole 
nights weeping and praying for sinners. 
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The authors and publishers of this volume merit the thanks of those 
who gladly call St. Dominic Sancte Pater. 
Loras College Gerard Joubert, O.P. 
Dubuque 


LE REGNE DE DIEU (The Kingdom of God). By Rev. Joseph Bonsirven, 
S.J. Aubier, Paris. 1957. Pp. 230. Paper, 810 fr. 

This valuable work is at first sight disappointing. The Fourviére 
Théologie series, in which it appears, leads one to expect something in 
the company of Jungmann, Fessard, de Lubac, Mouroux, de Mont- 
cheuil, Daniélou. With few striking insights it is rather a synthetic work, 
lining up our Lord’s preaching under the heading of the kingdom of God. 

More than anything else the kingdom means “the rights of God over 
His creature.” In the Old Dispensation Israel considered itself as the 
people in which God’s kingdom here and now was being realized. While 
an eschatological orientation had gradually developed, Christ’s use of 
the expression evoked amazement. He identified the kingdom with the 
messianic era, a dynamic, ever progressing kingdom, universalist and 
not nationalist or narrowly political. 

While instituting the Eucharist our Lord clearly announced this new 
alliance. Indeed the opposition between the two covenants is clearly 
symbolized by the contrast between the Jewish and the Christian paschal 
meals. This opposition is, of course, not absolute. There is only one rev- 
elation in two stages. The first shows the patient divine pedagogy, adapted 
to its recipients. The second is the moment of maturity, in some ways 
one with the existing organism, yet new and continually developing and 
renewing, partly present, partly future. 

None of this would be called altogether novel; yet the presentation 
is precise, stimulating, and as richly erudite as all Fr. Bonsirven’s con- 
tributions to scriptural theology. The present reviewer subscribes to Fr. 
R. F. Smith’s suggestion that we have here a possible outline for the 
college level study of the Church. Anyone interested in the biblical back- 
ground of the liturgy will find this work abundantly rewarding. 

St. Charles College Clement J. McNaspy, S.J. 
Grand Coteau, La. 
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— with a NEW 
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APOSTOLATE. 


here itis .. 
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